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REPORT 


OP THE . 


INDIAN FAMINE COMMISSION. 


PAET I. . 

Pheeiminaht. 

Insti'UQEons of tlie Socrstary of Stata and G-overnment of India. — Ajrangemant of tlie UeiDorr. — Geographical 

Sketch of India* — ^Po^ulation and Climate. 

1. Despatch of the Secretary of State for India which directed the appoint- gammaiy of 
ment of our Commission thus stated the general object which he had in view. Secretary of 
“It is evident that the protection of the people of India from the effects of the State's 
“ uncertainty of the seasons will constitute in the future no inconsiderable portion 
“ of the work of the Government. It is therefore a duty to collect with the jan. 1878. 

“ ntmost care all information which may assist future administrators in the task of Para. 5. 

“ limiting the range or mitigaiiug the intensity of these calamities.” It was 
pointed out that i^ormation was requhed principally on two classes of subjects. 

Of these one would include aU that related to the measiires to he adopted where g 
severe scarcity or famine had actually arisen, and woulft involve an inquiry into the 
results of past experience as to the best system of famineuelief, with special 
reference to such topics a^ the size and class of relief-works, the natme of the 
tests to he employed, the amount of wage, the quantity of fo6d necessary to sustain jq. 
health and strength in famine-labourers, and the conditions under which Govern- 
ment might interfere with the ordinary course of trade in the supply of food 
in a tract suffering from' famine. The other part of the Commission’s inquiry ^ 

was to he directed to the qiiestion “ how far it is possible for Government, 

, its ,actien, to diminish the severity of famines, or to place the people in a 

enduring them.” Dnder this head, 'the nature and extent 
of the increased irrigation_aiid from improved com- Paras.i2-l 

munications, the manner^ in which they can properly he extended, and 

the question how far the saving in relief-expenditure might justify the con- 
struction of works not otherwise remunerative, were indicated as topics esq^ecially 
deserving of careful consideration. Attention wns directed to opinions which had 
been expressed that the effect of the tenure prevalent in Madras was to discourage ly; 
the consti'uction of wells, and that in some parts of the Deccan the progress of 'pm-a, 19 . 
irrigation had been impeded by the poverty of the ryots ; and to the importance of I 

E^certaining how^ far the facts supported such views. GovernmeJ 

^;^he Government of India, when appointing the Commission, somewhat ampliffed 
the ihsfcmotions conveyed in the despatch of the Secretary of State, and indicated Hcsolution ; 
with moli^, distinctness several topics which it was especially desirable that the (Public 
Commission .should investigate. 

3. Dirst, attention was drawn to the possible existence of peculiarities in the May 1878 .' 
administrative system of particular Provinces, which might tend to assist or retard Effect of 
the action of Government in its struggle with famine. With regard to' the results local in- 
of famine, it was poiuted, out that, though it might be impossible to ascertain , ' 

■ exactly the extent of the mortality directly- attrihutablq to famipip, dhq.Dohihaiss^^^ .Pa™..3- 
might obtain fairly trustworthy informatibh as ' to the classes and 'sexes which 
especially suffered, the effect of famine on. the birth-rate of the country, and 
gend^ally “how fah local influences, peculiarities of administration or tenure, climate, Para. 4. 

“ soil, water, density of population, systems of cultivation, &c., have tended to 
“ mitigate or intensify the inevitable effects of famine.” It was also remarked 
that the inquiry into the alleged unwillingness of the Madras ryot to expend money Para. 5. 
on means of irrigation, by reason of the ryotwari tenure, might he extended so 
" as to embrace other analogous questions, and that the task of the Commissioners 
rt,%,quld not be completely discharged unless they considered snob matters as the com- 
parative power of, the agricultural population in different Provinces to resist the 
t effects, of drought, then- comparative wealth, and the relation, in each case, of their 
.%ell-hbipg,to the varying forms of land-tenure. 

■:/ YAflsV'wlft, i>. 1308,’ A . , 
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Local Grovemments was requested to entrust the collection, of the required information 
to the officials most competent to give valuable and trustworthy replies, and to 
invite qualified non-official persons also to co-operate in like manner. The informa- 
tion thus collected has furnished us with much very valuable knowledge as to the 
material condition of the ])eople, and in many important directions serves as the basis of 
that portion of our Beport wliich deals with the administration of famine relief. 

12. The Commission decided to supplement and complete these inquiries by visiting 
the several Provinces in turn, and there holding personal communication with some 
of the best-informed local officials or other persons of weight. The oral evidence 
thus taken, both as to the management of famine-relief and as to general admiois- ' 
tration, supplies another principal part of the body of authority on which we have 
formed omr opinions as to the condition of the inhabitants, the best means of counter- 
acting the results of famine, and generally of promoting the well-being of the country. 

13. With a view to the more thorough investigation of the various matters connected 
with irrigation, especially in Orissa and Madras, to which the attention of the Com- 
mission had been particularly directed,* we considered it desirable that a Committee 
of specially-selected officers should conduct an inquiry on the spot ; and the Bepori: 
submitted by them throws great light on these subjects, 

14. Before proceeding further in the discussion of the questions referred to us, it 
will he convenient to state the order and general manner in which we propose to deal 
with them. We shall first give a concise sketch of the geography, population, and 
climate of British India, inchcatfeig generally the degree in which eabh part of the 
country is exposed to famine. Next we shall treat of the measiues to he adopted for 
famine relief, prefacing our conclusions and recommendations by a concise historical 
review of past famines and the measures adopted to mSet them. We shall then deal 
with the inquiry (to use the words of Lord Salisbury’s despatch) “ how far it is possible 
“ for Grovernment by its action to diminish the severity of famines, or to place the 
“ people in a better condition to endure them.” This part of om‘ Bcport will he 
prefaced by a general account of the country in relation to the social and economical 
condition of the people, the form of administration, the progress of material improve- 
ments, and other kindred subjects, on the cousideratiou of which our reply to this part 
of the inquiry must be haSed. The Beport will he accompanied by a dotafied history 
of aH the pMt famines regarding which sufficient records exist, a model famine code, 
and appendices (containing a collection of discussions on certain topics which call 
for fuller consideration than would have been convenient hi the Beport, and selections 
from the evidence and documents of which we have made use. 


15. The total area of British India is about million square miles, and the popu- 
lation 240 millions. Of this nearly 600,000 square miles, containing a population 
estimated at 50 millions, belong to the Native States not inicler British administration ; 
the remainder, about 900,000 square miles, mth 190 millions of people, is under 
direct British rule. 

10. The distribution of area and population among the principal provinces under 
British administration is shown below : — 


Native States 
administered by 
British officers. 


Total 


900,000 



Area in 

Population 


Square Miles. 

in Millions. 

'^Bengal, with Assam 

- 200,000 

66- 

Madras 

- 140,000 

31i 

Bombay 

- 7*7,000 

141 

Sindh 

- 47,000 

2 

North-West Provinces 

and 

, 5 

Oudh - 

- 106,000 


Punjab 

- 105,000 

I7i 

Central Provinces - 

- 85,000 

8^ 

Burmah 

- 90,000 


^Ajmir and Coorg - 

4,000 

1 

2 


853,000 



[Mysore • 

- 29,000 

6 

1 Berar - 

- 18,000 


) 

47,000 

— 


183f 


n 


191 


A 2 
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Comnnttce. 


Plan of tliG 
Eeporl. 


Brief geo- 
graphical 
account of 
India. 


Britisli 

teiTitoriet. 



Native 

States. 


17. The area anil population of the chief Native States not under British adminis- 
tration are as follows : — 


States of Eajputana . - - 

Do. of Central India and Buudelkhand 
Hyderabad (Nizam) ... 
Baroda .... 
Native States in Bengal (chiefly Hill States) 
Do. Madras 

Do. Bombay 

Do. the North-West Provinces 

Do, Punjab 

Do. Central Provinces 

Total - - 


Area in Population 
Square Miles, in Millions. 


131.000 

89.000 

80.000 

4.000 

46.000 

10.000 
66,000 

5.000 

116.000 
29,000 


- 675,000 


10 

8^ 

9 

2 

6f 

I 

a 

6i 


49 


Tracts m 
wtiieb the 
British Go- 
vernment is 
not respon- 
sible for 
relieving 
famine. 


Temperature, 


Geography ; 
The north- 
ern plain 
and the 
central 
elevated 
plateau. 


.Altitude of 
the plateau. 


* 

18, In considering the obligation to provide relief and protection from famine 
for the population of India, it must he borne in mind that the responsibility does 
not rest on the British Government as regards the vast area under Native rulers. 
Cashmere, Eajputana, Central India, the Native Slates in Guzerat and the Southern 
Maratta country, and the territories of the Nizam, .Jhave all in various years snflerod 
from the visitation of famine, in the relief of which the British Government has 
not been able to interpose otherwise than by advice, except where the adminis- 
tration has temporarily passed into its own liand,s. Moreover several of the earlier 
famines recorded in tlie historical part of onr Eeport occurrod in provinces which 
were not at the time under British rule. The districts in the Deccan ' in which 
drought has most frequently caused anxiety to the Government and called for 
measures of relief, came under British administration in 1818. The parts of the ' 
North-Western Provinces which famine lias repeatedly attacked were ceded or 

cession of the greater part of Orissa dates also 
from 1803. Bellary and Cuddapah, with the Carnatic districts of the east coast of 
ICO. ceded at the beginning of the century, and Karnul was annexed in 
• passed under British administration partly by cession 

in 1818, partly by lapse in 1854. The coast territory between the Miahanadi and 
the Nistna rivers, known as the Northern Circars, was ceded in 1760 ; and the govern- 
ment of Bengal was not formally undertaken by the British until 1772 The Piminli 

was not amiexGd till 1848, nor Oiidh till 1856. -LuexunjaD 

, 19. India may be approximately described as lying half to tiio north and half to 

the south of the t.ropic. The whole country, excepting a comparatively small fraotioa 
of mountain, is subject to very great summer beat. In the southern half, though the 
maamum heat is less than in the nortli, the winter portion of the year is much less 
cold, so that the climate has generally a tropical character throughout the year 
modified to some extent by the. elevation of the central region of liigli land wiioll 
rises to about 2,000 feet above the sea, while the provinces of the iiortli\avc a distinct 

climate is that of the warmer temperate zone 
20. The horthem Provinces of British India occupy a great uubrokoii plain ndiicli 
extends from the Himalaya mountains to the Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal and 
IS tavorsed by tlic E.yers Imlu, and Ganges and their tributaries, of oS Sd 
southein legion the larger part consists of a hilly plateau or table-land roughly 
triangular in shape, winch projects into the Indian Ocean. Of the western flank of 
this plateau, the southern half forms the mountains known as the Western Ghats 
rise ahruptly froni the sea to an elevation that seldom exceeds 4,000 feet, thoimh 
®i, near the southern end of the range, rise to 8,000 feet • and the 

y hern half constitutes the Aravali hills, which sepaStte Eajpuforfrom the'pll 
of the Indus The eastern margin is less sharply defiimd, is less in elevation and C ! 

^ northern plain can hardly he distinguished; ^ ^ 

X, ihe average altitude of this central plateau is about 1,500 feet above i-hr on * 
being greatest m the south, where, in the Wince of Mysoi’e, it rll t ^ 
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and generally greater on the west than on the east, so that nearly all the larger 
rivers — the Kaveri, Kistnah, Grodavari, and Mahanadi — run off to the eastward, the 
Tapti and Narhada alone flowing to the west. 

22. The territories of the Punjab occupy the north-western angle of the great The Punjali 
plain, and extend along the Himalaya west of the Jumna, up to the frontier of Simlli. 
Afghanistan, also stretching southward a little beyond the point where the five 

rivers which give the name to the province unite in the Indus. The tract lying 
along the foot of the Himalaya is well watered, but the rain-fall everywhere decreases 
as the mountain range is more distant. In the southern districts between the Satlej 
and the Jumna there is barely suilicient rain for agricultural purposes, and here 
the failure of the monsoon has frequently involved the country in droughts. The 
districts west of the Satlej at a distance from the northern mountams are still more 
deficient in rain, and rely for their cultivation almost exclusively on artificial irrigation ; 
they are from this cause to a great extent micnltivated, for though the soil is believed 
to he fertile if supplied with irrigation, and the many large rivers that traverse the 
country afford abundant Avater, it has tiff now been hut partially utilised. Between 
the Punjab and the sea lies Sindh, a country almost wholly Avithout rain, and almost 
entirely dependent on artificial irrigati(An from the Indus for its agricultnre and its 
power to support its scanty population. But here, as in the Sonthern Pud jab, the 
supply of river Avater is not liable to such serious failure as to produce general loss 
of the crops, and famine from drought is hardly known. 

23. The hrortli-Western Provinces and Oudh form the upper part of the great The North- 
plain of the Ganges to the west of Bengal, and lie between the Himalaya mountains Western 
and the MUy border of the central plateau, the northern margin of which comprises 

parts of Bengal, the Central Provinces, and Hajpntana. The average rain-fall in creases 
as we pass from-Avestto east, and also as the Himalaya is approached. In the tract 
lying along the foot of the mountains much rice is grown, and it is subject to 
severe losses of its crops, and has at various times suffered considerably. The 
region hetAveen the Ganges and the Jumna is now almost • completely protected 
from drought by its irrigation canals. But the districts south of the Jumna below 
Agra arc poor in soil, their rain-fall is precarious, and little has been done there 
for artificial irrigation ; and tins region lias been severely affiicted Avhenever drought 
has visited the province. 

24. Bengal, Avliich occupies the deltas of the Ganges md Brahmaputra, is flanked Bengal and 
on the cast by the hilly regions AAdiioli separate it from the valley of the Irrawaddy, 

and on the west by another hilly tract Avliich forms the eastern border of the central 
plateau already described. This province, which is chiefly a great alluvial plain 
producing rice, is alike the most populous and productive of any in British India. 

In the eastern half of it drought is unlm own; in the western half and the southern 
portion, called Orissa, there have occasionally been severe famines, due not so mnob 
to absolute failure of the rains as to tlicir premature cessation at a time when the 
rice crop particularly needs water. Assam, lying along the valley of tlie Brahma- 
putra, is a tract which has never yet been visited by drought; it contains a vast 
area which will in the future afford an opening for a great extension of cultivation. 

Sylhet and Cachar, two of the more eastern districts of the delta, and somoAVhat 
similar in character to .hssam, are for administrative purposes united Avith that 
province. 

25. Between the valley of the Narbada and the southern border of the Punjab and The Nativt 
the North-West Provinces lie the Natwe States of llajputana and Central India, 
occupying a tract of Mgli and hilly land, and extending at a loAver level to the west xndia. 

of this hilly region as far as the confines of Sindh. This western region in its main 
characteristics is not greatly removed from desert. The eastern tract, which is a 
poortion of the northern j)lateaii, is not of any remarkable fertility, and except at the 
south-west angle, where the rain-fall is comparatively certain, is much exposed to the 
risk of drought AAdiich atteuds the failure of tire south-Avest monsoon. 

*6. The Central Provinces and Bcrar iuclnde the districts lying along the upper The Cenii 
piarts of the Ta.pti and Narhada rivers, along several of the northern afiinents of the provinces 
Godavari, and along the western feeders of the Mahanadi . Berar lies hetAveen the Central ““ 
Provinces and the north-eastern portion of the Bombay Deccan, and forms the 'northern 
part of the Nizam’s territory, though administered by British officers. These districts, 
though everywhere more or less intersected by hills, Id elude in many parts very fertile 
plains or valleys. The western districts of the Central Provinces lying along tire valleys 
of the Narbada and T^apti enjoy a plentiful rain-fall which has never been known to 
fail,; and the only t]-acts Avliich linvo over suffered from drought are those to the north 
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of the Narhada, which share the characteristics of the hilly region described in the 
preceding paragraph, and tho eastern districts, which are contiguous and in their nature 
somewhat akin to Orissa. 

27. The Bombay Presidency, the north-west portion of which, Sindh, lias_ been 
ah’eady described, includes th"e territory of the western coast from the limits of 
Madra's to the frontier of Baluchistan, and the portion of the upland plateau of the 
Deccan which borders on the Western Ghats. The narrow strip of lowland cormtry 
between the Western Ghats and the sea is well watered, and where there is siifdoient 
depth of soil is richly produeth'e. The central Bombay districts on the Deccan 
plateau hare a poor and shallow' soil, and the portion beyond the influence of the 
hea -^7 rain-fall on the Ghats is exposed to severe drought, and has frequently 
suffered extreme distre.s.s. Khaudesh, which may he described as an extension 
of the Df'ccan at a lower level along theTapti valley, has a richer soil. Guzerat is the 
still richer lowland region about the; mouths of the Narbada and the other rivers 
which fall into the Gulf of Cambay. The Native States of Kathiawar and Kutch 
have a poorer, soil and a smaller rain-fall than tlfo British districts, and are therefore 
more liable to suffer severely from drought. 

28. Hyderabad, or the territory of the Mzani, is divided into two distinct regions. 
On the west the country is of tho same character as the Deccan districts of Bombay, 
and this tract, especially at its southern edge, has frequently been visited by drought 
and famine. The eastern part is more hilly, and shares in the influences of the 
north-east monsoon. It contains numerous tanlcs £^d grows much rice, and no 
serious drought has been recorded here. 

29. The Presidency of Madras^iucludes (1) a part of tho Deccan plateau adjacent 
to the .southern districts of Bombay and the territory of the Nizam ; (2) the region 
below this plateau, wbich occupies a broad belt on the east coast from Orissa south- 
wards and a narrow one on the Malabar coast, and extends from the extremity of the 
Peninsula to the southern termination of the table-land at the Nilgiri moimtains. 
Tho di.stricts on tho Deccan plateau are, along with the native state of Mysore, 
which occupies the southern end of the table-land, exposed to the same danger of 
famine as the upland districts of Bombay; and their tank system, largely developed 
as it is, fails to protect the crops in seasons of extreme drought. The eastern and 
southern district.s of Madras lie imcler different chmatio conditions from the rest of 
India, as tliey depend more for their rain on the north-east than on the south-west 
mou.soon. They are protected by the artificial irrigation provided from the Godavari, 
Ki.stna, Kavori, and other smaller rivers, and a multitude of tanks, and they have not 
been so frequently or severely ravaged by famine as the country on the inland plateau. 

30. British Biumah lies on the east coast of the Bay of Bengal, its riche, st districts 
being formed by the deltaic plains at the mouths of the Irawady and Salwen rivers. 
This province is by its peculiar conditions of climate believed to be quite removed 
from danger of drought and consequent famine, and is specially deserving of our 
notice as sujiplying a source from which a large provision of food grain may always 
he seemed for India. 


31. The 190 millions who compose the population of the British provinces, regard- 
ing which alone any trustworthy information can he given, may he classified roughly 
as follows according to their occupations : — 


Agricultm’al 
Traders 
Labourers - 
Professional and Service 


56 per cent, or 106 millions. 
18 per cent, or 34 millions. 
16 per cent, or 30 milliona. 
10 per cent, or 20 millions. 


Total 


- 190 millions. 


The lahom*ers, however, are mostly employed on the land, and many of the traders 
and artisans have small holdings, so that the numbers interested in agriculture are 
reaUy much more numerous than the above figures would show. The population of 
the towns (including under this title towns with 5,000 inhabitants and upwards! 
is about 14 millions, of which 5^ millions are collected in the 44 largest cities. The 
rural population is therefore 176 millions, and is distributed among 490 000 villages 
having on an average 386 inhabitants each. The density of the population is on the 
average of aU_ British India, 211 to the square mile. The largest population in a 
rural district is about 800 to the square mile, but the numbers vary greatly in 
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different provinces and districts, and the following table will give a general idea of 
their distribution 


Province. 

Population of Pural Districts 
per square mile. 

Average. 

Gicatest 

Least. 

Punjab . - . 

17S 

532 

51 

North-Western Provinces - 

378 

6.59 

109 

Bengal - - - 

397 

778 

92 

Central Provinces - 

97 

177 

'15 

Bombay - - - 

131 

501 

90 

Madras 

226 

5-10 

118 


The 


Of the rate of increase of the^ po]?Lilation little is known at present. 
enumeration has nowhere been such as to be altogether free from doubt, and in 
only two ]Drovinces has more than one regular census been taken. In one of these, 
the North-Western Provinces, the rate of increase dm’ing the interval between the 
censuses appeared to he ‘52 per cent, per annum, and in the other, the Central 
Provinces, '33 per cent. 

_ 32. The devastating famines to which the provinces of India have from time to 
time been hable, are in all eases to be traced directly to tbe occniTence of 
seasons of unusual drought, the failiu'e of the customary raiu-fall leading to the 
failure of the food croj)s on which the suhsistonce of the j)opnlatioii depend.s. 
It is desirable, therefore, before proceeding to tbe discussion of the matters which 
vull constitute the substance of our ILej)ort, to indicate wbat is knoAvn as to the 
rain-falL of the different parts of the country and its variations from year to year, 
and "what prospect there is of rendering such knowledge practically available for the 
purpose of meeting; or ^avoiding the consequences of extreme drought to which so 
many parts of India are subject. 

33. The fluctuations of the total rain-fall from year to year in all parts of the 
country are very considerable, variations of as much as 50 j)6r cent, on either side 
of the average _ being often registered. An opinion has recently been put forward 
by persons qualified by their scientific knowledge to judge of such matters, that there 
IS evidence of these^ fl.uctuations being in some measure synchronous with those 
periodical variations in the condition of the sun which are indicated by the varying 
extent or number of sun^ spots ; and the recurring cycle of about 11 years, with 
wluch prolonged observation has shown that the period of sun-spot variation on 
accords, has been thus considered to correspond to the annual variations 
0 the rain-fall, the maximiun and minimiim of the one approximating in neriod 
to those of the other. , 

31. Those views, however, cannot he said to be in any sufficient degree established, 
stm less to be generally accepted by scientific authorities, or to bo of present practical 
vmue. ihey have been contested on various grounds, such as tiiat the evidence is 
cLirectly opposed to them, that the data are insufficient to establish any such general 
conclusions, and that the maximum rain-fall in some cases coincides Avith the minimum 
sun-spot period and not mth the maximum. On the wdiole it is not possible for ns in 
the present state of knowledge to say more than that the subject is one deserving of 

' ^0^' seem contrary to reasonable expectation that 

some 1 elation should be established betAveeu the variations of the rain-fall from voar to 
year and those of he conditions of the sun’s smfface, on the heat derived Lm 
which, unquestionably,^ all terrestrial meteorological phenomena closely depend. Tor 
eaSw? reasons India is a country in which the investigation of this matter may be 
especial facihtics, and for this reason (though other grounds are 

small expense of such researches would be 

eSrv^hem have recently been taken by the Government of India to 

p.® continued, and even extended in the future. Further 
to our^Report^ ° scientific .aspect of this question will he found in tbo Aiipendix* 

- any true periodical or cyclical variation of tbe rain- 

pmsresfof t?p^ ° f S'® phenomena of its distribution during tho 

ami ^ the different parts of the country, are sufficiently well 

cad undeistood. A strongly marked yearly periodicity is everywhere 
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observed, the cliief fall occurring, -vv-itb few exceiDtions, in the summer months, between 
May and October, in the season commonly known as the south-west monsoon. On 
a part of the Madras coast, on the east of the peninsula, heavy rain falls after the 
cessation of these summer rains, in the months of November and December, at the 
beginning of wiiat is termed the season of the north-east monsoon. In the more 
northern provinces, again, a well-marked season of winter rain occurs, commencing 
about Christmas and extending to Debruary, hut its effects hardly reach south of the 
tropic, and it has no sensible influence on the agriculture of Southern India. The 
main agricultural operations of the country correspond with these principal seasons 
of rain, and their relative importance is in a great degree dependent on the local 
distribution of the rain-fall at the various seasons of the year, as the period and 
amount of rain differ much in the several provinces of India. 

3G. The annexed map shows the general features of the distribution of annual rain- 
fall, The fall on the Western Grhats and on the tract between them and the sea is 
very heaiw, being from 70 to 100 inches a|i the sea level, and as much as 350 inches 
on the mountain face exposed to the south-w^^t rain-hearing winds. Along the east 
coast of the Day of Bengal, and in the eastern districts of the Bengal Province, as also 
along the foot aud outer slopes of the Himalaya tlirongbout its whole extent, the 
rain-faU is also extremely heavy, reaching 100 inches or more. Subject to these 
exceptions it may he said generally that the portion of India east of the 80th meridian 
has a rain-fall of inore than 40 inches, while the. portion ■west of the same meridian 
has less than 40 inches. The region in which the fall is less than 30 inches includes 
almost the whole of the Punjab, a considerable part of the North-West Provinces, a 
large part of Pajputaua aud Kathiawar, as well as almost the whole of the Deccan and 
Mysore. In Sindh and in the southern portion of the Punjab and most western part ■ 
of Ptajputanatho raiu-hill is extremely small and irregular, ' being less than 15. inches. 

37. Of the area in which the rain-fall is below 15 inches it may he said that it is 
either actual desert, or that agricultuio is impossible without artificial irrigation; and 
hen(!e it has followed that where the i-ain is least copious the population has made 
itself in a great degree independent of the local rain-fall. Jn the opposite direction 
it is also generally triie that where the rain is most abundant, exceeding 40 or 
50 inches, the occurrence of such drought as will cause serious scarcity is rare. The 
region in which the average rain-fall is between 20 and 35 inches is that which suffers 
most from dimights. Here, though on the average of years the rain is sufficient to 
support an an’ricultural population, the greater deficiencies which reduce the quantity 
helou^ what is essential, as well as the smaller which seriously damage the crops, are 
so fi’equent as to lead to repeated seasons of scarcity of greater or less severity. 

38. The parts of the country which, from the abundance and certainty of their 
rain-fall, or from other conditions of climate or their geographical features, are exempt 
from the risk of drought aud consequent famine are: (1) the eastern districts of 
Bengal aud Assam, udiich enjoy so ample and regular a rain-fall and such abundant 
river iuimdation as to ensure the safety of the crops in the driest years ; (2) Bnrmah, 
which, like Eastern Bengal, is never without a rain-fall or inundations more than 
sufficient for its luxuriant rice crops; (3) the narrow strip of country lying between 
the Western Ghats and the sea, and the tract immediately eastward of the summits 
of that range; (4) the upper valley of the Narbada; (5) Siuclh, in which, owing to the 
very small rain-fall, agriculture almost wholly depends on artificial irrigation from the 
Indus, the supply of water from which uever so far fails as to cause a geucral loss 
of crop. 

39. Ihe tract which is most subject to drought includes (1) the western and southern 
parts of the North-MA'stern Provinces and that portion of the Punjab territory which 
lies oast of the Sutlej ; (2) the western aud northern States of Ilajputana and of the 
central plateau which border on the North-Western Provinces ; (3) the districts of 
Bombay above the Western Ghats, and the districts of Madras above the Eastern 
Ghats, together with the southern and western region of Hyderabad and all Mysore, 
except the strip lying close along_ the Western Ghats ; (4) the districts of Machas cSong 
the east coast and at the extremity of the peninsula. The more detailed account of 
the knowu droughts of the past himdred years, which we shall give, will show how 
frequently the region whose total rain-fall is from 20 to 35 inches has. been subject to 
severe scarcity, and that flithiu it have occurred the greal: famines of 1837-38 in 
the North-West Provinces, of 1868-69 in Eajputaua, and of 1876-77 over nearly the 
whole of the peninsula of bonthern India. These droughts were mainly due to the • 
lailure of the south-west monsoon. The drought of 1866-66, and some of the earlier 
scarcities in Madras, arose from failures of the rain of the north-east monsoon on the 
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east coast, a failure Trldcli in 1865-66 extended into Western Bengal. The famine 
of 1873-74 iu Northern Bengal Tvas exceptional, and is an instance of a great scarcity 
suddenly arising in a region of abundant average rain-fall. This drought arose from 
a premature cessation of the rain, apparently due to an abnormal extension to the 
eastward of the margin of the comparatively dry area of North-Western India. 

10. As at present no power exists of foreseeing the atmospheric changes effective Impoi-timce 
in j)roducing the rain-fall, or of determining beforehand its probable amount in any 
season, such as would admit of timely precautions being taken against impending teorobgical 
dronglit, the necessity becomes the greater for watching with close attention knowlcdgo 
the daily progress of each season as it passes, for ascertaining with accuracy and among 
promptitude the actual quantity of rain in all parts of the coimtry, and for forming 
the best and earliest judgment possible from the facts as they occur, wdrether the 
supply will he sufficient or otherwise. Bor the present at least, so far as the rain-fall 
directly affects the subject under consideration, these are the only precautions that 
appear possible. Within the last few years a very satisfactory system of meteorological 
observations lias been established al^ ovdr British India, and in our opinion it is of 
primary imjiortance that it shall he maintained in complete efficiency, and shall so far 
he strengthened and improved as to ensure the early and 2 ’)'anctnal supply of informa- 
tion to the executive governments, and to the officials in all departments concerned 
with the agriculture of the country or the preparations required to meet famines, as 
to the actual progress of the periodical seasons of rain in all parts of the provinces for 
which those governments or officers are respectively responsible. So far as it may 
become possible, with the advance of knowledge, to form a forecast of tlie future, 
such aids should he made use of, though with duo caution. 

41. We are also satisfied of the importance of the diffusion of more sound and and among 
accurate knowledge of the causes and mode of occurrence of the periodical rains, on all cIushgs in 
wluch the well-being of India is so largely dependent, not only among the officers of 
the Groverninent, but also among all classes of the community. Any measures which 
the Government may find possible with a view to the publication and diffusion of 
such knowledge cannot fail to he highly beneficial. 




Baminb Eeliep. 

Hist(my of past famine.s, their geueral cliiiractevistics and consequences. — Review of former measures of relief — 

General, considerations afiecting the administration of State relief— Practical recommendations.— 
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ment, -Employmeut of the able-bodied. — Gratuitous relief. — Village inspection. — Guverutnenc action in 
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42. Regarding tbc famines that occurred before the British occupation of India Pamines of 
not enough is known to enable ns even to make out a correct list of the years or the the last 
causes of these visitations. Some of those of which we find mention were due to war ‘^®^^tury. 
rather than to drought ; in all probabihty some have been altogether forgotten, since 
the object of Indian liistorians was generally rather to record the fortunes of a dynasty 
than the condition of a people. Even regarding those famines which took place at the 
end ot the last century in territories administered by British officers, the information 
IS too scanty for ns now to define the area or the degree of the calamity. The 
tainine ot 1/ fO in_ Lower Bengal and Behar was extremely severe, and it was officially 
estimated at the time that a third of the population (or say 10 millious) had died. In 

visited Upper India was probably even more aciffe, and 
ceitamly covered a hygpr mua than that of 1770 ; hut the country was not at that 

iriVtofb^J 1 of the facts of the case. 

f ■ scarcity, caused mainly by the 

devastation of the war with Hyder Ali, but partly also by drought. In 1791 a severo 

Tr) A fh northern districts of the same Presidency as well as Hyderabad 

auA the southern districts of Bombay, and in 1792 the famine there was ini ease It 

Gor«a,oont 

drmiir+^ seiious and widely extended famine in 1804. In Bombay the effects ol’ tlu^ 
g were greatly enhanced by the ravages of the army of Jaswant Rao Holkar 

X 492. ]g 
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ind the Pindaris in Ms train. Grain was imported hy tlic Government into 
Bomhay and sold at a fixed price to tlie public, exportation being proMbitod; 
and public works and hospitals were started for tiie relief of those who flocked into 
the towns of Bombay and Surat. In the ISTortli- Western Provinces the tract severely 
afficM was the conntiy ceded by the Nawab of Ondh in 1801, and kno^vi 
as the Ceded Province, with a population of about 10 millious of people. It com. 
prised the central part of the present North-Western Provinces, _ The measures 
taken by the Government of the time to relieve the distress consisted in making large 
remissions of the revenue, in giving loans and advances to the landowners, and in 
offering a honntv on all grain imported into Benares, Allahabad, Cawnpore, or 

Patehgarh. . , ■ • -n/r i -ri- 

ll. In 1806 there was a widespread failure of rain lu the Madras Presidency, 

especially in the tram known as the Carnatic (which includes the more southern 
districts lying along the east coast of that Presidency), and in the parts around Madras, 
though tile northern or Deccan districts were less heavily visited ; and during the winter 
of 1800 and the early part of 1807 the distress caused by this drought grew to be very 
severe. This was the first occasion on which we nave distinct ovidonco of a 'fact which, 
as shown by later and more accurate observation, has characterised all subsequent 
famines in India. Large crowds of emaciated people flocked into the town of Madras, 
attracted thither by the existence of a charitable association, and by the hope ol 
obtaining gratuitous help without limit. There was a good deal of discussion as to the 
proper measmes to he taken, some authorities advocating the opening of works to give 
employment to the people close to then homes, otherf^ advocating the impojfation of 
grain by Government into the interior ; but the mortality among the cattle prevented 
this being done. The Government at the outset declared against any iiiterfcrence 
with private trade, hut in the end they conceived it necessary to purchase, guaranteeing 
a miniiTinm price to importers ; when the famine came to an end through the 
plentiful ram-fall of 1807, large stocks were left on band, and bad to bo disposed of 
at a loss. 

45. The principle of non-hiterference with trade dccbired by Madras was followed 
by the Government of Bombay in 1812-13 when another drought oticurred, entailing 
famine in Guzerat and the adjoining countries. On this ootiasion tho Governor refused 
to sanction the prohibition of export, or to import grain oji Government account, 
declaring his belief that unassisted trade, if left to itself, could do more to relieve 
distress and to effect an equable distribution of supply than Government could do with 
all its resoui’ces. The famine extended to Bajputana, who]’o it is reported to have 
been very severe, and to the trans-Jnmna districts of the Nortli- Western Provinces. 
In a subsequent scarcity of 1821-5, which, though not very acute, extended over 
nearly the whole of Bombay and the north part of the Madras Presidency, the 
same question arose again. Mr. Mormtstuart Elqjhinstone, who was then Governor 
of Bombay, at first iuchned to the policy of offering a bounty on imported grain, or 
guaranteeing a fixed minimum price to importers; but after some discussion he 
became convinced that it was wiser to adhere to the general principle of non-intcr- 
ference. In Madras the Government similarly proclaimed their intention of not 
interfering directly with trade, but offered a bounty on all grain im|)ortod from a 
distance to the distressed locality. On this occasion the drought visited Madras 
in 1823, Bombay in 1824, and the North-Western Provinces in 1826. 

46. The Madras Presidency was the seat of the next great famine — that of 1833, 
though on this occasion the northern districts suffered most, and ospceially the 
Gantm* district, in which the mortality was so terrible that this was kjiown as the 
Gantur famine. The total population severely affected was about five millions, and 
the area about 38,000 square miles. On tins occasion the Government appears to 
have been taken by surprise, and the severity of the calamity was not recognised 
till too late. Very little tras done to relieve distress except by the distribution of 
gratuitoiis food in the towns to which the sufferers from starvation llockod. It 
was estimated that 200,000 persons died in Gantur out of a population of 600,(!!?)0, 
and it was many years before the falling-off of the land revenue due to this loss 
of hfe was effaced. The adjacent parts of Bombay (that is, tho Southern Mahratta 
country), of Mysore and Hyderabad, also shared in the calamity, though to a less 
degree. The drought of 1832 in the South was followed by drought in Up] 4 or Ifidja 
in 1833, wMcli produced scarcity, but not famine, in the North-Western Provinces. * 

47- Ihe year 1837 witnessed the first very severe famine of the century in Tipper 
India. It affected the whole country between Allahabad and Delhi, being most 
severe between Cawnpore and Agra,- and it was also felt in the adjoining Native 
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States of Pwaji^Ttaua as far west as Jaipur. The area of the famiaewas about 113,000 Western 
sc[uare miles, 56,000 of which were iu British territory, and the population affected 
about 28,000,000. The cause of the famine was the almost total failure of the rains 
of 1836, following after some irregular, though not exceptionally bad, years. The 
agricultural statistics at this period were very deficient ; but the Grovernmeht early 
toolc alarm, and set itself to consider seriously the principles on which relief 
measiues should be administered. The views then adopted were that the main duty 
of Government was to offer employment to those who could work, but that the relief 
of the helj)less and infirm members of the population was the business of the 
charitable public. Wherever there was a large demand for employment public works 
were to be opened at very low rates of pay, but without limit of expenditure ; at the 
same time relief committees were formed, and subscriptions called for to feed those who 
were unable to work. Where the pressure on these charitable funds was exceptionally 
great, some assistance was given from the treasury, hut not as a matter of right. 
Bemissions and suspensions of revenue w^re freely granted, the remissions amounting 
to ahont E^s. 96,00,000, or nearly l>^lf the land revenue demand in the affected tract. 

But loans and advances were discouraged except for the purposes of permanent 
imj)roYemonts or for seed grain, as it wa^ held that they led the peopile to rely too little 
on themselves. There was immigration from the hlative States, especially to Agra ; 
but it was more than counterpoised by the extensive emigration to Central India. 

Violent agrarian distiu'bances and robberies of grain carts and grain stores were so rife 
that the troops had in several cases to he called out. The statistics of the various 
measures of relief are very incomplete ; hut it appears probable that about 100,000 
people were employed on relief works for several months at a total cost of about 


Its. 20,00,000, and that on charitable relief about Bs. 3,50,000 were sj)ent. The rains of 
1838, though so late in coming as to- cause renewed aifxie-ty, were abundant when they 
came, and distress ended with the harvesting of tho autumn crop. Prices duri-ug 
this scarcity rose to about three times their ordinary rate, hut they seldom stood higher 
than 20 lbs. of ordinary grain per rupee. They did not, as a rule, reach a height which 
we should now consider as mdicating extreme tension, which may be put at about 
16 Ihs. or less per rupee. ISTotbing is knoum with exactness as to the mortality duo to 
the famine. It was calculated by Colonel Baii-d Smith, long after, at ahont 800,000 ; 
but this is probably much under the mark. The extremity of suffering endured by the 
population was such as to leave behind a widespread and lasting recollection of the 
hoiTors of the famine ; and it was some years before its effects ceased to he legible in 
tho lessened figures of the land revenue. 

■18. In 1851 a famine, severe, though limited iu area, visited the northern part 
of tho jMadras Presidency ; but its intensity was confined to tho Bellary district, and 
the south part of Hyderabad, an area of about 30,000 square miles, with a population 
oi about three uiillious. The raiu-fall of 1852 had been light, and that of 1853 was 
extremely deficient. The harvest was reckoned at only half an average crop. Belief 
■was admirdstered only by means of public works ; but abundant employment 
was thus given — so much so^ that crowds of applicants flocked in from the Nizam’s 
dominions, and for about nine months more than 60,000 people obtained relief on 
these works. The supervision was at fii’st exercised by civil ofllcers, and was very 
lax ; but by degrees it was brought under the charge of an engineer, ■with special 
offleors 'under him, and the disciphne and out-tiun of work improved, while the wage, 
which had been fixed too high, was cut down to a minimum rate. The total expen- 
diture on the works was about Rs. 12,28,000. Wben the famine was closed by a 
plentiful ram-fall in the autumn bf ISDIi foUowod by a fair harvest, a valuation was 
made of tho -work done, and it was found to be worth about 38 per cent, of the money 
expended on it. The loss of land revenue and other income amounted to 42 lakhs of 
rupees,^ including the decrease in the receipts d'uring the next two years, which was 
due chiefly to the loss of cattle and the consequent inabihty of the peoj)le to plough 
If estimated that in the worst part of Bellary four-fifths of the "village 
caijcle bad died. Nothing definite is known as to the mortality among the inhabitants ; 
but a census taken in 1856-7, in the imperfeet form in use at the time, seemed to 
show that the usual rate of the growth of the population had received a serious check. 

49. Brom the close of the famine of 1837-38, the North-Western Provinces and the 
^njab entered on a period of good seasons and of agricultural prosperity until the 
iintiny or 1857.^ In that time of distiubance much property was destroyed and 
mne and remained rmtilled. The seasons of 1858 and 1859 were irregular and 
™ avourable , and in 1860 the monsoon was so extremely deficient that the autumn 
arvest was to a great extent lost, and the ground was too hard and dry to sow the 
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-winter crops. The winter rains also were entirely wanting. Although the absolute 
failure of the crops was beliewed to have been as complete as in 1837, the area of 
this drought -was very limited. It w^as intense only in the country between Agra 
and Delhi, inhabited by about Sg millions of people ; and its entire range extended 
in British territory to 19 millions of people and an area of 48,000 square miles. 
Some of the adjoining Native States also suffered, especially Alwar ; but on the W'hole 
the area of distress wms sinrounded to a remarkable extent hy countries enjoying 
much prosperity ; for the crops in Bengal, Benares, Oudh, and the w^est part of the 
Punjab were fully up to, aud in some cases above, the average. Whether from this 
cause, or, as it was held at the time, from the increased material prosperity of the 
country, the sufferings from the famine were far less than those of 1837-38. One 
result of the smallness of the famine area was an active emigration fi’om the drought- 
stricken tract, in wdiicli it was estimated that half a million people took part. The 
Government early began to take steps to meet the expected distress. The principles 
of relief were the same as had been adopted-in 1837, viz., that the dirty of the State 
is to provide emj)loyment for those who can wi%rk, and of the public to support by 
charitable assistance those who cannot. But both these principles were carried out 
in a more provident and thorough manne»jthan before. Ten large relief-works, 
selected as being of permanent utility, were opened, under the supervision of pro- 
fes.sional officers ; the lahom’ers were not paid by the piece, but at a lo-w rate of 
daily wages, a fixed task of work being demanded in return. Besides these, minor 
works were opened to provide for the employment of people unable to travel far 
from their homes, the wages in such cases being given not in cash hut in cooked 
food. Altogether about 12^ lakbs of rupees were expended, and about 35,000 persons 
employed daily for a period of ten months on these works. Gratuitous relief was 
mainly carried on at the expend of the charitable public, aided by contributions from 
other parts of India and from England ; it was generally distributed in the form 
of cooked food to persons who submitted to the condition of residence in an enclosed 
poor-house. This system was first introduced in Moradahad hy Sir John Strachey, 
wdio rras at that time Oollcotor; it was generally adopted throughout the North- 
Western Provinces, and was believed by those who administered the relief measures 
to be not unpopular among the people relieved, the opinions of the native members 
of relief committees being, according to Colonel Baird Smith, unanimous in favour 
of it. Ill some cases apjilicants were admitted to relief on personal inquiries 
madg by competent committees, but relief at their homes was as a rule only given 
to those women of respectable position by whom appearancerin public would be felt 
as an intolerable degradation. About 80,000 persons were relieved daily for nine 
months, hy these means, at the cost of about 14 lakhs of rupees. The distress was 
ended in November 1861 by the autumn harvest, which was a good one. This was 
the first occasion on which a famine formed the subject of a special inquiry ; for 
during its progress Colonel Baird Smith was deputed to examine into and report on 
the causes, area, and intensity of the famine, the economic facts it disclosed, and the 
best measures to be adopted for its relief. 

50. The drought of 1865 was felt along the whole eastern coast of India from 
Madras upwards] and it extended to some distance inland, visiting Mysore, the 
districts of Madras above the Eastern Ghats, Hyderabad, the hill country in the 
south-west of Bengal, and Behar; hut it was most intense along the coast in 
the districts of Ganjam and Orissa. The area severely affected in Madras was 
about 43,000 square miles, with a population of about six millions. The Madras 
Government and its officers had now become familiar -vtith the warnings of famine 
and the steps necessary to meet it, aud were prepared to start the usual machinery 
of relief-works, rehef -houses, and public subscriptions. But the distress was not 
at all pronounced, and in all probability would have passed off with little notice 
had not the rain-fall of the following year also, 1866, been so late as to cause general 
alarm and excitement, and so insufficient as to produce a very inferior crop. 

It was not till June or July that the need of relief became pressing, and works \v^re 
then opened in considerable numbers, under civil officers. Prices rose to an extra-f 
ordinary height, 10 and 12 lbs. per rupee for rice being not uncommon, wdiile coarse 
millets sold at 12 to 16 lbs. per rupee; aud the sufferings of the people in 
Ganjam and Bellary were, severe. Still, in spite of unusually high wages and the 
absence of task-work, the numbers employed -on relief-works never were large and 
averaged only 12,000 daily for 16 months. Gratuitous relief was given to 31,000 ^ 
persons daily for 16 months, mainly in the form of cooked food and in relief-houses, 
managed to a large extent on the system introduced by Sir John Strachey and made 
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known ky Colonel Baird Smith’s report. In Ganjam alone was there evinced any 
extreme ^slike to this form of relief^ and there only by the ryots and more respectable 
classes, to whom uncooked food was accordingly given. The prolongation of distress, 
due to the second failure of rain, caused the relief operations to last on till the next 
monsoon set in, in June 1867 ; the entire expenditure amounted to about 12 lakhs 
of rupees, of which two were contributed by the public and the rest fell on the 
Government. Not much is known as to the-mortality ; but the i^rolonged duration of 
high prices must have told severely on the population ; and there are indications that 
the number of deaths in the last six months of 1866 increased by about 450,000, or 
was double the usual average. 

51. This drought fell with far greater intensity on Orissa in Bengal, where, as no snob 
calamity had occurred in the whole province for nearly a century, it had to be dealt with 
by a body of officials necessarily ignorant of the signs of its approach, unprepared to 
expect it, and inexperienced in the admiaistration of relief measures; nor were the native 
; inliahitants of Orissa in any respect niore'^ware of what was coming on them tb,m i 
'' the British officers. The area most .■'^ect-Jd was about 12,000 square miles, with a 
population of about four millions. The rain-fall of 1865 was scanty and ceased 
prematureJy,_ so that the out-turn of great crop of winter rice, on which the 
country mainly depends, was reckonea at less than a third of the average 
crop. Bood stocks were low, both because export had been unusually brisk of late, 
and because the people had not been taught by precarious seasons to protect 
themselves by retaming sufficient stores at home. When the harvest failed, so 
totally new to them was the situation that no one realised its meaning and its 
probable results. Tiie Local Government and officials not taking alarm and mis- 
conceiving the gravity of the occasion abstained from making special inquiries; prices 
long reinaiiiGd so moderate that they offered no tempCltion to importers, and forced 
no reduction in consumption on the inhabitants, ’ till suddenly the province was 
found Jo he almost bare of food. It was only in May 1866 that it was discovered 
that the markets were so empty that the jail prisoners and the Government esta- 
blishments could not be supplied. But the southern monsoon had now begun and 
pportation by sea or land became nearly impossible. Orissa was at that time almost 
isolated from the rest of India ; the only road, leading to Oalentta across a country 
intersected by large rivers and liable to inundation, was nnmetalled and unbrirlgod 
and there was very little communication by sea, for what trade there was had hitherto 
been a purely export trade, carried on in the months of fine weather. No relief could 
be obtained from the south, where lay the chstrict of Ganjam, itself severely distressed, 
iy gieat exertions and y enormous cost the Government threw in about 10,000 tons 
o food gram by the end of November, and this was giveu away gratuitously, or sold 
distributed m wages to the starving population, saving no doubt 
' 1 meanwhile the mortality among those whom this relief 

fbout estimated that 

r n • ^ population, or nearly a million persons, had died. Nor did the 

S flofds to cause 

giey floods m _ the River Mahanadi ; and while the harvests in ah the higher lands 

year iamidations drowned the crop. In tfie ensuing 

to be realLd tLf tbp^TF T entertained, which were not 

up arifo Thpn ^ come to a close, the work of relief had to be taken 

^ mn, as an apparent result of the reaction fohowing the want of fore- 

wemaiLrw relief operatTons 

about 40 mnfL and absence of check hitherto unexampled. Altogether 

aboin 40 000 tons of rice were imported, of which even the lavish use macfo^T if 

Tad t“b soTf?r 1 t**® vauIl prS Z Lfduo 

d to be sffid for almost nothing when the monsoon of 1867, followed by an unnsinlbr 
e arvest, had altogether put an end to the famine in 1868 The total amount 

weroonened ’ IK ^me, in 1866, there was great suffering; relief-works 

Tut ™ wa fuTde ! . 

^ages given on theTo* tnftho defeafave and doyoid of uniform organisation ; tho 

district, and the food was ’seldom relief-centres, differed in every 

12,000 persons were ^ 

L weie employed on relief-works, and about 25,000 received gratuitous 
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foot! clailv, for tlie fonr bad montlis, June to September. By tbat time the early ; 
autuimi crop, wMcb was unusually abundant, was harvested, and famine was at an ! 
end The total expenditure on both the forms of relief was Us. 2,30,000. There i 
are no records of the mortabty among the general population ; hut the pohce reported I 
that about 135,000 persons died of starvation and of diseases arising from it. _ i 

53. Onlv a year after the abundant monsoon of 1867 put an end to the distress 
which had" prevailed so long in the eastern half of India, the rains failed again over 
the meater part of Western and North-Western India, and the drought was followed 
hy one of the most widespread and grievous famines on record. The seat of its 
greatest intensity was in the Native States of Marwar and Bikanir and in Ajmh’. 
It was extremely severe in most of the other Native States of Ba/jputana and 
Central India as far east as Bewah, in the Jhansi division of the North-Western 
Provinces, in a small tract on the northern edge of the Central Provinces, and in 
the Hissar division of the Punjab ; and it visited, though with less virulence, largo 
tracts in the Central Provinces, the whe^' western half of the North-Western Pro- ,; 
vinces, the eastern region of the Punjab nortl.^f Hissar as tar as the Sutlej, and the 
Gnzerat province and north Deccan districts of Bombay. Altogether the area 
affected hy this famine was about 300,000 s^iare miles, and the population of that area 
was about 45 mi ll i ons. 

54. In Eajputana the rains failed so completely that the autumn crop (the chief 
harvest in those parts) was almost entirely lost, and, what was worse, there was an 
litter dearth of grass for pasture or fodder, and in some parts of water ; so that it 
was impossible for the cultivators to feed theh cattle^- or- for traders to import grain on 
hnUocks or carts or hy any other means than camels. Thus the communications 
of Ptajpntana with the adjoining country were as much cut off as those of Orissa in 
1866. The only resource opeiTto the people of the Native States was emigration, and 
they emigrated in .enormous numbers, taking their cattle ivith them, — some southward 
(o ilalwa, Gnzerat, and Sindh, some northwards to the Punjab and to the Suh- 
Himalayan forests of the North-Western Provinces and Ondh. It was calculated that 
out of a million and a half inhabitants of Marwar a million had emigrated in this 
way. Those who set out on the first warning of calamity generally left their homes 
in good condition and found room for their cattle to graze ; among those who clung, 
to riieir homes tiU all their resom’ces were exhansted and then fled, the mortality 
was very great; they were enfeebled by emaciation before they started, and found all 
the grazing-grounds occupied hy the herds which had preceded them. The area sown 
with Vinter crops was small and the crops were poor and blighted. An epidemic 
of cholera broke out in April and spread in all directions with fatal effect. Little 
could bo done to help the famine-stricken population. Belief-houses were opened in 
tlie large towns and the Briti,sh cantonments, and many of the Chiefs exerted 
themselves to give employment to the distressed ; hut they had neither the organi- 
zation nor the wealth to enable them to do this on any large scale. In Ajmir, a 
small British district siuTonnded hy the Bajputana States, relief-works were opened 
at the charge of our Govermnent. But the number of applicants was so great i 
that it was found impossible to exercise proper supervision, and the labourers were ' 
paid at piece-work rates. The result of this was that only the skilled and able-bodied 
were taken on, and those most in need of relief were either refused admission or 
found themselves unable to cam a living. At last the civil officers had to open 
minor works to meet the wants of these classes. The rains of 1869 delayed their 
coming till the middle of July ; and then the survivors of the emigrants returned. 
Blit just when the fields began, to promise a plentiful harvest swarms of locusts visited 
the country and devoimed almost all the produce of the ground; and a violent 
epidemic of fever carried off many of those who had survived the troubles of the 
past year. There was, however, abundant grass for the cattle, and a brisk importation 
of grain set in, which brought down prices. At last a good sjiring harvest in 1870 
put an end to the famine. 

65. The drought of 1868 affected nearly the same part of the North-Wfetern 
Provinces and the Punjab as had been visited in I860 ; but it was less severe, except 
in the Muttra, Agra, Jhansi, and Lalitpm’ districts of the North-Western Pro- 
viuces, in the western half of Bohilkhand, and in the Hansi, Hissar, Bohtak, 
and Karnal districts of the Punjab. Elsewhere there was some return from the 
autumn harvests, though a poor one ; and the winter crop, though sown on a 
reduced area, ivas so good that at one time it was thought that the famine woidd® 
come to an end in Eehruary 1869. This hope was frustrated hy the indmect- .effects 
produced upon the two provinces hy the intensity of famine over so great an area 
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as that of Ptajputana, tvMcIi raised prices to an excessive lieiglit and drained away 
;; the diminished food stocks ; while the influx of emigrants from those parts added 
, to the severe strain on the charity of the public. The coming difficulty had been 
'( eaidy foreseen by the Governments of both provinces, and relief measures were planned 
in good time. In their general outline they corresponded with those which had 
; been adopted on previous occasions ; but there were certain alterations in the principles 
! laid down. It was now declared for the first time that the object of Grovernment was 
: to save every life, and that district officers would be held responsible that no pre- 
!, ventible deaths should occur. It was found necessary to depart, in some degree, 

I from the old principle, that it is the duty of the public to provide for the gratuitous 
K rehef of the infirm and weak, seeing that so large a proportion of these were foreigners 
and not the local j)oor; and the Government declared that it would supplement 
private subscriptions by whatever sum might be necessary for the support of persons 
' incapable of work. Relief of this kind was given in the shape of cooked food, 

V; iConditioEal on residence in a poorhonse, a ^eably to the system of 1861. Relief to 
; the able-bodied was not confined, a? h 1 ml, to large works of permanent utility 
■under professional officers. There f .e mdeed several of these, hut there was also 
a larger number of minor works under ^ivil officers, which, in some cases, in the 
opinion of those officers, had the effect of ' cracting people who were not in immediate 
, need of rehef. Wages were fixed at a very low rate, and orders were given to 
discomuge piece-work, hut to iuduee the labourers by constant supervision to turn 
■ Out a fair amount of work. In the North-Western Pro viuces about 66,000 persons 
; Were employed daily for 12 months on works and about 18,000 daily received gratuitous 
relief ; the total cost was about Rs. ■16,00,000. The Punjab expeuditure on relief-' 
works is not on record, hut about 23,000 received gratuitous relief daily lor nine 
months at a cost of Rs. 1,25,000 ; and about 3 lakhs (T^rupees of land-rovemie wore 
remitted. The vital statistics hi these two 2 irovinces woie at this time very imperl'cet j 
hut the result given by them indicates an excess mortality of about 1,200,000, due 
maidy, not to direct starvation hut to diseases obscurely connected with drought and 
famine — cholera, small-pox, and fever. 

56. The north part of the Central Provinces (the northern half of the districts of CcniwilPro- 
faaugor Jabalpur and Ramoh) was visited by the same drought; and there was a vincua and 
deficient rain-fall iu_ the south-eastern districts (known as the Ohatis'^arh division) 

■which mainly grow rice. The long duration of high prices and the influx of starving 
, emigrants also caused distress to the poorer classes in most parts of tbe provinc(? 

The inhabitants, however, are at once too thinly scattered and generally too weli-off 
and independent to he eager for State rehef ; and the numbers employed on public 
works or fed gratuitously were very small. The total expenditure, iucluding advances 
tor seed-gram and plough cattle, amounted to about Rs. 10,00,000. In Bombay the 
ram-fall of 1868 pus very light in Khaudesh and Ahmednagar, while great destruction 
was caused by mundation in Ahmedabad and Kaira ; and these difficulties, followed 
by the general rise of prices and the influx of starvelings from Marwar, caused 
^ considerable chstress, though hardly amounting to famine. The total expenditure on 
' relief measm'es was about Pts. 6,30,000. ^ 

57. The monsoon of 1873 was not abnormal diu’ing the three months, Juno Julv inn i 
and Au^t hut in Northern Bengal it ceased prematurely in September ; and much oUmiri'" 
ot the muter rice crop, which ripens in November, was consequently lost. The 

Bengal Government, Rom mqmries instituted for the purpose, was led to hehevo that 
the mevitahle effect of this loss would he to involve the inhabitants of a large part 

seTere famine; it accordingly set about making preparations 
with the utmost energy to carry out relief measmes on a scale and with a thoroughness 
~ l;ad jever been equalled before. The principles adopted by the GovSeu? 

Rffeient froui those accepted on any former similar, occasion. It was con- 
if 1 operations of private trade could not he rehed on, and therefore that 
it would be necessary to accept the respousibihty of providing the distrc'ssed dls+vicK 
with -he whole quantity of food likely to he required. After elaborate cstii^Xs htfbien 

SXte^r^roif 48^000 Government of India and the Secretary 

pmSased foJ^hp this stock was 

pmcliased foi the Government m Burma, sent up-country by railway and distributerl 

sas -ga "ja ■=• =s 
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assistance to the infirm ; but under rules whicli in their details -were very different 
from those previously follou^ed. Tests were not to he stringently enforced ia localities 
where the distress was excessive and widespread. In place of the self-acting tests 
which on previous occasions had been held to he useful and to some extent necessary, 
reliance was placed on personal hnowledge, on the part of the relieving oflicer, of the 
applicant’s condition and wants, A large special establishment of inspecting officers 
was appointed, and the country subdivided among them, in the hope that, with the 
help of the resident zemindars and leading ryots, they might obtain such personal 
knowledge of the condition of every village and its inhabitants. The intention having 
been formed of preventing loss of life at any cost, so far as practicable, tests or 
restrictions were relaxed in respect to the wages, the amount of work done, and tm 
character of the work offered ; and sufficient money or grain for their sustenance wi|is 
allowed to all comers who were prima facie in want. Cultivators were invited to talp 
loans of money or rice repayable withouhinterest. About 340,000 tons of grain wefc 
disposed of in the relief operations, a ity sufficient to provide sustenance for nlot 
less than three millions of people for sevei The famine area was estimated fit 

40,000 square miles, and the population affectet^, 17 millions. Of these 735,000 we:||e 
employed on works for nine months, 450,^0 received gratuitous relief daily for si^ 
mouths, and 3,200,000 bought grain at loV^rates enough to support them for seven 
months, or received advances of grain or cg^h^^large part of which was repaid to the 
Government. When all pressure had passe^umy the surplus stock of grain left on 
the hands of the Government amounted to more than 100,000 tons, the provision of 
a reserve having been designedly made when the original pui’chase was effected. This 
had to he sold at a great loss, adding not a little to the total cost of the relief measures, 
which reached six and a half million sterling, or as much as the total expenditure on 
aU past famines in all parts oJ^^^idia from the beginning of the century up to that time. 
The result of iuquiries specially. made ou the subject was to indicate that no mortality 
whatever was due to tlie faiuine, and that the bountiful relief given did not have the 
effect of rendering the population indisposed to return to their usual labours when it 
ceased. 

58. The failm’e of rain in 1§73 extended also to the strip of country on the northern 
edge of the Horth- Western f^ovinces and Oudh which corresponds in position with 
the most distressed tract in North Behar ; and the loss of the rice crop was almost 
complete. It wus thought necessary to take some measures for the relief of distress 
on the same system as that followed in 1868-69. In the Gorakhpur and Basti districts, 
where works rvere opened in Behruaiy or March 1874, although the wages were low, 
the discipline •was lax and the task slight, and the numbers employed rapidly rose to 
more than 200,000. On this becoming apparent, the wage was reduced till it provided 
ouly a hare subsistence, stricter discipline and supervision were introduced, and the 
labourers were no longer allowed to go to their homes at night. Shortly after this the 
rains set in, and owing to these combined causes the great crowds melted away 
more rapidly than they had collected, and it was found that there was hardly anyone 
who really iieeded relief. 

69. The alarm raised in 1S75 of a threatened scarcity in Beliar hardly deserves 
mention here, except as an illustration of the risk of over-estimating the effect of 
a failiu'e of the rain-fall where the means of obtaining sound knowledge of the 
condition of the country do not exist, and profuse expenditure lias once been 
permitted. The rains ceased prematurely, much as they had done in 1873, and antici- 
pations were expressed of a famine which should affect 17 millions of people, and he 
severe in an area inhabited by 8 mil lions ; and large proposals ivere made as to 
measures of rehef involving very heavy outlay. The Government of India, ho'wever, 
resisted what seemed to he a premature alarm ou the part of the Bengal Government, 
and further inquiries gradually narrowed the area of expected distress till nothing 
remained of it. Eventually prices ruled lo\rer than in ordinaiy years in tlie very tract 
where severe famine had been prognosticated. 

60. The great famine in Southern India, which has so recently come to an en;'|7"has 
been, in respect of the area and population affected and the duration and intens^Ty of the 
distress, the most grievous calamity of its kind experienced in British jTrdia since the 
beginning of the century. The failure of the summer rains of 1876 exteiidedpver about 
halt' of the Madras Presidency, the distress being mosr intense in the same tract, that 
lying above the Eastern Ghats, which suffered hi 1833 and in 1854. The scarcity was 
felt with great severity over tlie whole of Mysore (except the hiUy tracts that he 
along the western Ghats), the southern half of the Hyderabad State, and all the Deccan*' 
districts of the Bombay Presidency. The area thus affected was about 200,000 square 
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miles containing a population of 36 millions.* But this great famine was not wholly 
restricted as to extent and duration to the effects of the drought of 1876. The 
monsoon of 1877 was a most uTegular one. In the Southern Proyinces it _ began 
late and feebly, hut ended witli an excessive downpour, which did groat injury to 
the crops. In part of the Central Provinces, in r;he North-Western Provinces, and in 
part of the Punjab, the registered rain-faU was lesis than any ever before recorded. The 
autumn crops were almost entmely withered n.p, and the possibility of sowing the 
winter crops was only just seemed by an extraordinary fall of rain in October, wliich 


The calamitous season of 1877 was 
orices over all India, due partly to the 
“ of the food stocks through export 
) Europe. These two causes together 
part of Bombay over a second year, 
classes in the Tipper Provinces. The 
‘ h by a great mortality, partly attributable 
and fever. Thus, though the whole area 
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occurred when almost all hope had gone, 
accompanied by an extremely high range 
deficient harvest, and partly to the red' 
from the Northern Provinces to the souP 
prolonged the distress in Madras, Mysoi 
and created great suffering among the p 
years of famine were also exceptional!' nai 
to-virolent outbreaks of cholera, sms jOx , 

affected by the famine of 1868 exceeued t'kdt of 1876-78, the area of great intensity 
was larger and the duration of excessive gb^'essure was longer in 1876-78. 

61. In the earliest stage of tb s a difference of opinion arose between Policy of 

the Supreme Government and tb aments of Bombay and Madras 3'egarding 

tbe cbaracter of the relief works to bt 't. __The local Governments advocated 

large works of permanent utility, wbi . 
of opening small and scattered works wh> 
in a large expenditure if the anticipated fanV 
These objections were, however, withdrawn as 
calamity was realised, and at the smne time, in 3 , 
on account of his experience in Buii^'';in 187di) "V. 

Government of India to inspect the distressed distrii 
with the two Governments concerning the me"-si 
distress. The instructions given him are of imp, 
the GoTernment regarding the nature of their res ' 

The principle was re-afifirmed that the Governmeu. 

“ the population of the distressed districts from sh- 

“ of suffering dangerous to life,” but they would not “ aiLcinpt the task of preventing 
“ all suffering and of giving general relief to the poorer classes of the community.” 

“ Every one,” it was said, " admits the evils of indiscriminate private charity, but 
tbe indiscriminate charity of a Government is far worse.” The Government held 
that the task of saving life, irrespective of the cost, is one which it is beyond their 
power to undertake, but believed that “ horn the history of past famines, rules of action 
may be learnt which will enable them in the future to provide efficient assistance 
D X people without incumng disastrous expenditure.” The Secretary 

of State approved these mstructions, adding that ‘Gn the interests of the distressed 
population itself, as well of the taxpayers generally, the Government of India was 
hound to adopt precautions against indolence or imposition, similar, as far as the 
circumstances of India will permit, to those with which in this country it has 

protect the distribution of public relief from' abuse.” 
b2. iUthough the Bombay Presideucy has had no serious famine since 1812, it has 
riequently been visited by local scarcities, and the generally precarious raiu-I'all of 
the Deccan upland has accustomed its officers to the prospect of famine and the 
question of relief The Bom^bay Government had before them the records of the 
Behar famme of 1873-74, and were ready, when the monsoon failed signally in 1876, 

it action. They resolved to relieve the distress almost 

nely by large pubhe works, and they at once selected several such undertakiuffs 
permanent utihtj o he set in hand. Eollowing the policy 

under the control of pTOfossioS 
mode of payment by piece-work fixed tbe diihr w-m-o 

a rate just imjfioient to support the labourer, Ll relied “ •• 


-nvernment upheld tlio system 
'■'involve the Administration 
not turn opt very severe. 

■ the gravity of the impending 
18' ' -Sir It. Temple (selected 
mine dologtite of the 
nunicate personally 
ai for the relief of 
ring the opinions of 
che relief of famine, 
re no efforts “ to savo 
or from an extremity 


honibiij. 


on supervision and discipline 



Area, 

Populntiou. 

Madras 

Bombay 

Mysore 

Hyderabad - 

- 8^00 

- 64,000 

- 27,100 

- 30,700 

19,400,000 

10,000,000 

5.100.000 

1.900.000 

Total - 

- 205,600 

36,40(3,000 


0 
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to get as much useful work cL,^'as possible, and they explicitly declared that relief 
should not he made attractive, hut should be so arranged as to secure to all a quantity 
of food lust sufficient for a bare subsistence, with a sliglit margin over. When the 
labourers on relief -work struck agaiimt the wage and loft in large numbers, the Govern- 
ment refused to yield to what they .considered um’easonable demands, ordering the 
district officers to watch over the condjition of the men on strike, and to see that they 
did not liuger in theu- villages so long ""to become emaciated. There was no direct 


interference of the Government in tlir ' - of grain, exeejit on a very small scale in 

exceptional circumstances. The m doyed for 13 months on these works 

were 285,000, and the cost was nees. TJiere was no novelty in the 

management of gratuitous relief used in the villages as the pressure 

arose, the onlv point to notice he; asidered imadvisable to distribute 

it to people at then homes, excej w unable to leave the house. All 

others had to submit to the test centres to procure it. The cost 

of gratuitous relief was 10 lakhs -her relieved daily for 13 months 

was 33,300. Altogether the c ‘stration up to the end of 187.7 

was Bs. 1,14,00,000. Since i an unexpected prolongation 

of distress, the bad season o' rgue of rats, preventmg_ the 

people from recovering as qv I'om the depressed condition 

into which they had fallen sbef in 1878 and 1879 was 

about 14 lakhs of rupees. >= land revenue were remitted, 

and about 30 lakhs siispr woi'e still outstanding at the end of.. , 

1879 ; and it is probab . ■ ort^n of this sum will have to be 

ultimately remitted. T' 's 1877 and 1878 are estimated for; 

the whole Presidenc nve been 800,000 in excess of the usual ■ 

number. The popi cted'iZ^y the famine was rather larger than , 

that of the non-a^^’ mortabty in the famine and the 

non-famine distri neaviest death-rate occurred iu those / 

districts to whic^ ss by railway or water, being in the case of , 

Kaladgi as high jar 1877. 

63. In Myso.> d been very deficient, and the food-stocks of 

the country wei\ e the catastrophe of 1876 fell upon it. The 

failure of the bar , uremely serious, not more than a third of an ' 

average crop heiufe j whole province, and less than a quarter in the ; 

most afflicted parts. 'u.id a great deficiency in the food-supply, which could, 

only be met by amp 'ion. It was evident that the purchasing power ofi. 

the people wouk be subjecLea xo a severe strain, and that what was most I’equired was ' 
the means ’ ling wages on large and well-arranged relief-works. The local 
administv." not blind to the danger, nor slow in setting on foot what were ; , 

concek. ' ' sufficient measures of relief; but the anrangements made fell short, 
of ' ..quirements of the case. Proposals to carry out large works were at first . 

. _,d by the Government of Ihdia, and no such undertakings were put in hand 

. time for them had almost passed away. bTo alteration was made at the outset ' 
me ordinary method of carrying out works under the Public Works Department, 
so that, although some fresh works were opened they were not adapted for any but 
able-bodied labourers, and tlie numbers thus relieved were but slightly in excess of 
those ordinarily employed. All ether persons needing relief were considered to be in- 
charge of the civil officer, who was expected to employ them on minor local works, 
such as were ordinarily carried ‘en rmder civil officers, as close as possible to tbeir 
homes. Prom various causes these works fell into great confusion, and affop?ded no 
real support to the people, who gradually drifted iuto a state of emaciation in which 
they were only fit for gratuitous relief. Nor was the administration of this form of 
relief effectual. Cooked food was given liberally at certain centres to all-comers - no ; 
conditions of residence being imposed, and too little provision was made for n- ’ I 
assistance. When the rains of 1877 again threatened to fail, and held o'! 

July and August, the crowds at the relief centres and the mortality ’ ' f ' 
great. It was in these circumstances at the beginning of September ’ .^.i'oy ■ 

visited Bangalore, and directed the adoption of a system of relief ba'=' ./iJowed 

in Bombay. The labourers were to be concentrated on large - che - relief 

.oc,fniu;q]ij32ent was greatly augmented. A fortunate change of v ijfevented the 

of these orders being practically tested. Bain began to fi the numbers ' 

;f climiuisbed at once with great rapidity. By the time the monsoon of 1878^^ 
the need of famine relief was at an end. But it will be some time before- 
Dvince recovers its' losses, which have been estimated at about a milliou of , 
quarter of a milli ou of cattle, and crops the value of which would hav^ heem; ; 
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9f millions 


steiiine. Tlie mimlDer relieved on works and gratuitously was about 
for the 11 worst months, and the total expenditure incurred was about 

’ ' ’ ' " 28 lakhs 


70 lakhs of rupees, besides remissions of land revenue which amounted to 28 lac s 
of rupees. No direct importations of grain were made by the Government, / e 
supply needed for the local gratuitous relief being' purchased locally. _ *4.1 + 

64. The Government of Madras has not yet sent in any report on the famine in tliat 
Presidency, and we have not had the same facdities as in the cases of Bombay ancl 
Mysore in our attempt to trace the history of ae distress and the measures of re le 
in detail. The first peculiarity in the managi ment of the Madras famine was tlia,t. 
following the example of Behar in 1873, Ihe ' ’ ^ 

the famine thought it necessary to provide ' 
the failure of the supply of food in the 1 
tons of rice to be stored in places where th 
and at the same time they proposed to pr 
utility. The Government of India dm pp. 
already described, that at this stag f t .e 
not take the people far from then non '?s 
grain was partly used for purposes of nelm 
the famine. A few large works we 


Madras. 


'^cal Government at an early period in 
\t deficient activity of private trade, or 
sssible districts, by purchasing 30,000 
id for relief was expected to he largo ; 
land several large ivorks of iiermancnt 
A of both these steps, and decided, as 
distress minor local works which would 
should be organised. The purchased, 
-ind the remamder w^as sold at the close of 
d under the Pul)Lic Works Department, 


greatu 


early period, and others wore started 
applicants were received on works 
■district. The scale of wage was 
which had been adopted in 
\by January 1877 had risen 
.isited the famine districts, ho 
\ sc"-V. and to persons who did 
(: Madras to reduce the 
'cd into Bombay, the 
■\ food grain. After 
numbers on works 
m shortly, those on 
d exceeded a million 
jeptember. The effect 
ission and dilferonce of 
Is, including the Sanitary 
die labourer. After the 
.s, the balance of opinion, 
ostituted at the end of May. 
i, and all who wore incapahlo 
normal condition, should be 
ncs ; and a system of house- 
money Avas given suffLciont for 


for the employment of the famiim.-.*^ 
in the middle of 1877, ^ 

under the supervision of the civil ol 
fixed in accordance rvith, hut somewh.tt bv. 

Behar. The nnmhers on relief soon h icame, 
to over a million. In that month, ten Sii 
was of opinion that relief w'^as given ith on 
not stand in absolute need of it. I' iyised 
rate of wages, and they adopted the , hie., 
amount of the money wage being 'inade to var;^ 
these changes, and on the introduction of stri. 
were at first considerably reduced ; hut they beg 
gratuitous relief rising at a still higher rate, so 
iu May, and reached the maximiun figure of _ 2,21 
of the reduced wage was a subject of consideral 
opinion, and it was strongly opposed by many of ti 
Commissioner, as providing less than snhsistene 
orders for its adoption had been in force for tliree 
being unfavourable, it was abandoned, and a higher ra 
At the same time it was decided that all weakly pr 
of performing 50 per cent, of a full task for a ma 
removed from the relief Avorks and supported at the 
to-house relief was introduced, under Avhich a dole v 
the support of the pauper. The test of fitness was jdie certificate of 
official, submitted to the Aullage inspector, whose proceedings again Avere under the 
control of the relief officer of the Taluk, so that 7\Aportunities for abuse might he 
minimised. In the end of August, Avhen it hccar apparent that relief operations 
would have to he continued at least till the end of he year on a very largo scale, tlni 
Viceroy visited Madras, and after consultation witl die Governor of that Presidency 
certain important changes of system AA'^ere resolved tpon, AAdiile the main principles 
on which relief was to be administered were rejaeat d Avith additional emphasis. It 
was announced that “a large scheme of useful public Avorks under departmental 
supervision should be the backbone of the relief system," and a great expansion of 
such Avorks was ordered, combined A\dtli the restriction of gratuitous relief in their 
villages to “ those who are both incapable of work and v;ithont other adequate means 
o&t^Kppport." The dnection of all matters connected with the famine, A\^hich had 
hitlA7^„ passed through the channel of the Board of Bevenno and the Council, AA^as 
taken ' o^'^he Governor under his sole charge, who issued his orders directly to tlio 
district officeP A^and a large additional staff of officers aaus introduced from Northern 
India to strengthen the su])ervising agency. These arrangements Avero hardly oomplele 
when, as in Mysore, the long-expected rain began to fall abundantly ; the hearts of the 
people revived, and they dispersed so rapidly that the numhora, AAdiich in Sopteinbcr 
r, had been 2,218,000, had fallen in December to 444,000, and in March 1878 to 215,000. 
A considerable body of debilitated persons remained, however, on the hands of 
Government till the harvest of 1878 was ripe, in October or November. The abnormal 
mortality of the two famine years has been estimated at tAvo millions, and there Avas 


the head village 


0 
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a decease of 800,000 in tlie 'birtlis of the two years 1877 and 1878 ; nor did the 
effects of this decrease come to an end in the latter year. The average number of 
persons relieved was 787,000 daily for the space of 22 months ; and the total cost of 

/I ■Pnnnnn in /^n4-i w-i ■i' in rrha 1 rm /"I -wrt-TT /-kvk TT -I 


The A%th> 

Weseern 

Provinces. 


the famine is estimated at eight 
about 118 lakhs of rupees, and t , 
The English 60, Towards the close of 187'i 
charity. public in Great Britain and the I 
and were of great service in relie 
from starvation or receiving relief C. 
was allotted to Mysore, and thrr 
the grants, about two thirds o 
agriculturists, the object kept 
means of repurchasing the ir 
again in their former self-siipp 
Hyderabad. 66 . In the Hyderaliad Sta 
inns in between the Sholar 
was severe in the whole sc 
possible on the pattern o' 
centres where cooked food 
10,000 fed daily for 10 
of land-revenue were rem 
67- In the IMorth-Wp 
more complete than 
entirely lost (except 
of the province, 
a very large area, 
and Pebruary in 
The province was > 
famine. AiTangem/- 
in September 1877, 
prevented many fron 
an end to the neG( 
of thousands of pec 
relief-works under i! 
employment in Marc 
to return again in ] 
again showed signs o 
a plentiful downfall w. 
homes and by the end . 
cost was about 20 lakh 
12 months wa.s 56,700, is 
was in August, 126,800, 
also reached its maximum 
The history of this far 
were for the first time ]; 
Department, with little c 
was not good. Gratuitoi 
giviag cooked food in a \ 
found to be very nnpopi 
relief were put out of caste, 
not having been regarded as 
land revenue (or 46 lakhs of 


’’’’ms sterling. The land revenue remitted was, 
ry on relief about 675 lakhs, 
rhle contributions began to flow in from the 
, amounting in all to the sum of 678, 512^,, 

> distress of those not absolutely suffering 
mment. One q^uarter of the sum received 
t the Madras Presidency. In distributing 
t to agriculturists and one third to non-, 
view was to give to the recipients the 
,rade or profession, and of starting 


ur 


tense in the tongue of land which 
ffs of Bombay and Madras, and it 
’i’V Belief was given as far as 
'\r opening public works and 
persons were employed and 
' i.kbs of rupees ; 32 lakbs 

.l' 4 )f rain in 1877 was 
ntnmn crop was almost 
Jrn and southern districts 
rinter crop to he sown over 
cloudy Weather in January 
16 ^ whole an average one,, 
rwise have been an intense 
i/oor-houses were made early 
I the briskness of field labour ■ 
Jer, when the winter rains put 
.IS throw out of work hundreds 
numbers then flocked to the 
i'he spring harvest again offered ; 
the relief-works in large crowds, 
ers and despondency as the rains 
iy. In August, however, there was 
che people rapidly dispersed to their ■ 
mst everywhere at an end. The total 
,ige daily number on relief-works for 
• The highest number on relief-works 
month the ninnber in the poor-houses 


me points of interest. The relief-works 
ely under the officers of the Public Wolks 
local civil officers, and the effect of this 
jninistered exclusively on the principle of 
which residence was required, and this was 
3 of the persons who accepted this form of 
; of village inspection was adopted, the distress 
nature as to require it. About a quarter of the 
. T suspended at the end of 1877, but when the 

spimg haiTcst tinned out a gou< the Goyernment ordered arrears to be got in as 
far ^ possible, and by the ti^ . he autumn crop was ripe the collections w' i 
deficient by about 12 lakhs only, aiastly, the mortahty in the proTlnoe was ey+- i i 

iu the M months from ' : 

1877 to December 1878, or to an excess number of about 1,260 000 
pox, fever, and bowel diseases were the chief registered causes, - yemnics 

were extremely ynulent, hut doubtless a large portion of the de; ^e^ to the 

pressure of want. At the same time, it is important to record tx .. : ,kid"^ount of 
ortoary gram procurable for a rupee never fell much below 26 lbs, V' 

8 . The failure of the nionsoon of 1877 was very complete in the Punjab ; but the^'- 
auto crop IS less important there than in any other part of India, and the rain of 
Ootohex made it possible to sow the usual area with spring crops. Moreover, the,' : 
preceding yeaas had been very prosperous, and the export of wheat, which had greaU^?^/ ;' 
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Year. 

Area of Dron?- ' 




mong 


increased in the years 1876 and 1877, brought' large sums of money to_ fche province. 
The scarcity, however, became serious in some places through the height to which 
prices had risen in consequence of the famine of the south, and by reason of the 
influx of starving people from Kashmir. Th- parts which _ suffered most from the 
drought were those districts of the Dell’ '-od Dissar divisions mrt protected by 
the Western Jumna canal, which 
In'll district of Hazara., which had no 
The distress was, however, nowhere 
supply relief, and with the rains o' 
mortuary returns, however, which 
above the average during the year ' 
had a grievous effect on the poorr 
69. The following table show 
principal droughts since 1769 ha", 
scarcitv : — 


the first affected, and the 
to suffer in any earlier famine, 
dinary measures were taken to 
of famine passed, away, The 
5ess mortahty of about 340,000 
■1 for fearing that the high prices 
‘ulation. 

I order the years in which the chronoio- 

provinces affected by consequent gkal list of 

i'aiuineB. 


Aiea, of Famine or Scarcity. 


Bengal. 


■s^ 


-£LILLi 


1783 


Drouglit in Upper India 


’id scarcity in Bombay. 


1784 


I from the Kiiramnaaa to 


1791 Drought in Bombaj „ 

rr* 

1792 . - - of Madras. Intense 

and Scmtlicrn Mahratta 
no in Doccan, Guzorat, 


1802 Drought in South Hyc 

1803 Drought in Ceded P f ' .d Hyderabad. 

Provinces and in C idl 


1804 


1806 


Drouglit in Central Districts of I' 
Trichinopoly to Nellore. 


1807 


-We.stern Provinces, and 
1 India and liajpntaua. 


.ntral Districts oC Madras. 


1812 

1813 


Drought in Guzer.at, Kutch, and Kathhi,.. 
to some extent in Madras ; .also in Baj, 
and Central India, 


1823 


Drought in Madras. 


‘ in Kutch .and Kal.luawur ; intense in 
of Rajpntana. Scarcity in parts of 
nWostern Provinces and of Madras, 


1824 


Drought in Bombay 


a Madras, chiclly in (he north. 


182o 

1832 


Drought in Northern districts of Madras, 
except Ganjain, in the south of Hyderabad, 
and the Sonlhern IMahratta districts of Bombay. 

'"ought in north part of Bombay, in Rajputann, 
" parts of Punjab and North-Western 

"'^S« 


Fa 


11 Bombfty, chiefly in Guzemh and the 
n Deccau. 


orthcru districts of Madras ; intense 
Sc.arclty in Hyderabad and 
taliratta districts. 


1834 


1837 


Drought in North-Western Provinces, Eastern 
States of Rajpntana, and south-east part of 
Punjab. 

0 8 


Scar, 

Ra 

the 

Pro 


'Tortli Deccan and Guzernt, it 
be Hissar division of Punjab, anr 
nna districts of Nortli-Westeri: 
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rear. 

Area of Drought. 

1 

Area of Vaniine or Soareily. 

1838 

Drought in Gruzerat, Kutch, and Kathi^ar - 

Intense famine in Central Doab and trans-Juniua 
districts of North-Western Provinces, and in 
Delhi and Hissar divisions of Punjab. 

1839 

' - 

Scarcity in Guzerat, Kutch, and Kathiawar. 

1844 

Scanty rain-fall in Deccan. 


1845 ‘ 

1 

- 

Scarcity in Deccan. 

1833 

Drought an Ceded districts of Madi 

South Hyderabad, and Sholapur and Ka 
districts of Bombay. < 

■ ~\ 

! ' 

1854 

y 

Fa. ie in Bellary. Scarcity in adjoining parts 
of Madras, Hyderabad, and Bombay. 

1860 

Drought in part of Norih-We.stei-n Pror"" 
and Punjab, and neighbouring Str 
Eajputana. 


186] 

«> 

jine in Upper Done or jNorth- Western Pro- 
mccs,^ in Delhi and Hissar divisions of 
■‘ajab, and in adjoining pans of Eajputana. 
city in Kutch. 

1865 

Drought in northerri af 

Hyderabad and.-' 

South Mahra< 

Orissa and Be jU... 

1 

1866 


Famine in Ganjam and Bellary districls of 
Madri d, in Orissa (intense), and in B(}har. 
Scare. V in all adjacent p.arls of Madras, 
Mysoi Hyderabad, .and Bombaj'", and in 
Centra ud W^’estern Bengal. 

1868 

Drought in Eajputana, na districts 

of North-Western . north and 

south-east disti-icts of i, rovinces, and 

in Punjab fi'om J iimna i i. 

' 

1869 

i; 

f , 

Drought in North Behar and a ] :t of North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh. 

I'amine in Western Eajputana (intense), iu 
trans-Juinna districts of Allahabad and Delhi, 
amd Hissar divisions of Punjab. vScarcity in 
adjacent parts of Nortli-Wcstcrn Provinces 
and Pmajab, in Guzerat, Kutch, and North 
Deccan, and in the north and Eouth-easl 
districts of Central Provinces. 

1873 


1874 

t 

1 

Famine in Bohar and scarcity in the .strip of 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh adjacent. 

1876 

Drought in all Madras and D acau, Mysore 
and south part of Hyderabad. J j 

i 


1877 

t 1 

Drought in Central Provinces, /.North-Western 
Provinces, and Punjab. // 

Fiiinino in Madras, Mysore, Bombay, and 
Hyderabad. 

1878 

“ '1 “ 

1 

' ’ i 

, 1 
( 

Famine in North-Western Provinces and Cj^®^ 
mere. Scarcity in Punjab. ■ 


^ 


70. The foDomag table, ' iyhich embraces the period from 1769 to 1878, or 109 
years, shows the years in' yhich famines and scarcities have occurred in the chief 
proyinces of India, the degree of intensity and the duration of each, the intervals of 
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time between their occurrencej and the resulti averages as regards each province 
and the whole of India 



N.B. — One asterisk denotes a severe searcitj 
Two asterisks denote a famine. 

Three asterisks denote an intense fanii 
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ramine 71 The following table shows the area and the population affected and the numbqts' 
JSticB. relieved in each of the principal ianunes of this centnr j, the sums expended on relief .; 

of different kinds, the remissions of the land revenue, and the amount by which the ' 
income from other sources was oiminished, so far as data exist for such a statement' ! 
The blanks more frec^uently meai that there is no information on record than that;! 
nothino- onght to be entered under'the heading in question. , - 
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I 

rea in ] 
juaro 
ailes a 

’ojiila- 

tion 

ffcctcd. 

TCI age 
umber.s 
aployed 
,iiIt on 
ieliet- 1 
Torks, 

For 

how 

nany 

iontbs. 

Average 
Jfnmbcr 
daily 
relieved 
gratui- 1 
teusly. 

1 • 

4^^ ' 

Coif of 

Prutiuteus Koliet 

Otjsfc 01 
inpovta- 

Idvan- 
cps to 
the 

janded 1 
lliibses. 

Loss of 
Land 
hev eiiue. 

Other 
Expen- 
diture 
and 
loss of 
[iioorac 
from 
other 
sources 

Totd'S 


Cost to . 
Boveni- 
inent. 

Con- 
n bated 
ly tbo 
Public. 

tion of 
Grain. , 

1803. Xorth-’Westeni Pro- 


8000,000 1 — 

- 

- 

Ua. “ 

~Ta. 

Ks. 

Hr. 

— 1 

Es. 

0,00,000 

Us. 

SyOOyOOO 

Hs. 

"Eft 

18a4-s|; 

Jomlmy 

ladiaa 

so.oiin 

CUjOUll I 

8000,000 

.1,000,000 

- 

- 

- 

- 1 


- 

~ 

- 

- 

8,95,000 

0,00,000 

2,25,000 

'''5 


Total of 1821 - 

1Q,(K.0 1 

1^,000, *MW 

- 

- 

- 


.y_L 

- 

- 

- 

— 

17,95,000 

2,25,000 

ai«t' ' 


Madras 

lomltsy 

ffydeiabad - 

78.100 1 

28,500 

25,200 

0,600,000 

4,-400,000 

1,100,000 

- 

— 



'H.Q 

s 


- 


S7,31,200’ 

lljy32,00a 

1 


rtrtal of 1832-8 . 

120,800 

2,100,OrK) 

~ 

/ 


8,li'"'uuu 

18S7-B-| 

North-'Weatem Pro- 
Tin ces 

XatiTO States 

50,100 

67.500 

1,500,000 

6,000,000 


i. 

8,000 

S.oOjOOO 


- 

95,00,000 


“ 

1845. 

Total ofl^T-a ' 

IIBBOO 

29,100.000 




s.ono 

9,60,000 

- 

— 

05,00.000 

- 


Eom'bay 

23,400 

3400,01’ 


- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

0,47,800 

- 


(■Mudras 

lS5a-4-l , , 

iHjdfirabad 

TotelotlSoS-4 - 

0.000 

21,000 

fino/too 

2,oon,'XjO 




— 

12,28,000 

3 2,000 

- 

- 


30i75j000 

11,25,000 


30,000 

2,800,000 

5* 


— 

12,28,000 

.V. 10 

- 

- 

- 

30,75,000 

11,25,000 

58.M 

iseM 

'North-'Weatem Pro- 
Tinces. 

Punjab 

.NiliTe States 

31,100 

10,700 

5,700 

14.900.000 

4.200.000 

1.200.000 

25,11 

i 

fl,0t 

. 1 . 

33,600 

50,000 

9 

9 

9,14,200 

8,25,000 

2,00,1 

8.11, 60i 

,3,50,100 

6,22,200 

- 

3,03,000 

.3,28,000 

2,34,700 

14,00,000 

3,40,000 

2,00,000 


Totiaoi 1860-1 • 

68,500 

20,300,000 

34,100 

83,800 

~ 

12,39,200 

5,12,100 

t^2,600 

- 

6,81,000 

10,84,700 

5rH),OD0 

4B;6I, 

1866-6 

■BeiiEal 

Madras 

Mysore 
' Hyderabad 

LBombay 

O-i-,800 

83,200 

WOO 

7,000 

18,700 

28300.000 

18.200.000 

1.000,006 

7110,000 

.8100,006 

C.&oO 

10,5SO 

- 

65,200 

45,000 

i 

17 

U 

13,48,000 

0,80,000 

1,23 000 

1.000 

2,33,000 

18,33,000 

2,75,000 

02,12,600 

- 

15,84,000 

16,00,000 

37.00,000 


TotiQ of 1803-6 ■ 

lvSO,400 

i7,GOO,OOii 

23,230 

- 

0,800 

- 

21,31,000 

2,31,000 

21,08,000 

02,12,000 

- 

30,84,000 

37,00,000 

1,53,61, 

1S8B-9 

■ Itajputana. 

Nortb-VT^tem Pro- 
yiiices. 

Prmjitb 

Cautral Provincpa - 

.Bombay 

178S0O 

44.300 

19,400 

41.300 

17,200 

14.700.000 

10.700.000 

5.000. 000 

4,400,000 

3.000. 000 

65,870 

7.130 

5,760 

13 

la 

12 

18,070 

22,800 

8,100 

9 

9 

12 

26,56,000 

4,89,200 

5,44,000 

2.33.000 

1.70.000 

2.75.000 

48,000 

1.05.000 

2.55.000 

64,4-00 

46,000 

21.000 

10,10,000 

8,31,000 

2,20,700 

2,20,000 

3,00,000 

500 

3,50,000 

5 

Total of 1868-9 - 

296,200 


71,130 

- - 

— 

35,89,200 

7,20,000 

5,00,400 

21,000 

20,70,700 

539,500 

3,50,0(19 

72,83,40 

'.18SS-*- 

"Bangal 

X(tathWestenL Pio- 
Tinoes. 

.Ouidb 

46,100 

11,200 

8900 

17,730,000 

2,900,000 

760,000 

601,500 

110,000 

30,000 

IQs 

f 

< 

; 452,300 

2,760 

6 

9 

1,90.90,000 

8,10,600 

3,17,100 

31,71,000 

41,600 

17,000 

52,500 

27,000 

3,92,44,000 

154)0,000 


' ' 1 -Sfc 

f''"" 

Total of 18t3-4 - 

54,200 

21,400.000 

810,500 


455,060 

— 

2,02,23,700 

32,30,500 

70j500 

3,92.44,1 


-j,(5030O 

6,7595,70 


ptadtas 

IMysore . . . 

^^derabad • 

ifflubaa- - 

iortb-Weaterti Pro- 

Nne^andOodb. 

fljjab 

83,800 

27aoo 

30,700 

.04.000 

38800 

18WO 

19,400,000 

54,00,000 

1.900.000 

10,000,000 

18.400.000 

v3.tolW00 

400.000 

53,5jn' 

Hfi 

ai^ooo 

$su 

•' 2-2 

20 

9 

' 13 

12. 

327,500 

50,400 

10,300 

32.687 

13,754 

22 

20 

6 

13 

13 

29,60,000 

8.38,000, 

l,OB4H),OflO 

10,00,300 



— 

' ' 

^y' 

f,i8,00,00( 

28,00,001 

32.00. 001 

15.00. 001 

21i00,0# 

2,93,000 

11,40,000 

3,00,00,00 

1,09,76,00 

4^5,00 

1,43,40.0( 

19,93,21 

, 011876-^’' ;> 



877,024 

— 

440,641 
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12 The first lesson taught by this reriew fa ttat (oMepl « 

, trfpvn mrts of Bengal, 4ere the rain, has never hoeii Jcuown to Ja I, « 
most eastern par dependent on rivcr-irrigation) hardly any . 

Sindh, in whicli tne popniabiuii w j iinihtion of severe famine during 


affected, so . e < 

over the whole country once in 54i^ year 


intense famines, 9 as famines, and 4i as 
Omitting severe scarcities, there he 
occurrhig at an average interval of 5 ye. 

There have been eight greater far- nes 
which have varied from 2 or 3 to 


f these calamities, 8 may be classed as 
n'l? famines, afl’ccting 20 years, ami 


acting 11 years, and occurring nt intervals 
VC ns, and which average 12 years. Of ilu'sc', 

. 1 1 OrtO i-vTill i/viics /»(* 


firharocZS dlte preseu. oeuV vy,’ aud have aflbeW 202 millfaua of p,:oph 

so that each on an average has beee- 't by 40 millions, or onc-sixih ol 
so tnat eacn on, an ' ^f that population is not umh'v British 


’^r 


lation of India. As, hovyever, • 

*t».«tile, a corresponding reduction »■ 

falls 

73. Tlie"1tetexn.-, of' the severs 
follows. In Bengal, during the'AlO' 
only have occniTed, of which tw 
Bengal had enjoyed complete 
occasion, as well as in 1783-4, or 
In the North-West Provinces n. 
and three very serious. The 1 j 
of 1783 and 1837-8, were sep .rated hy ai 
frequent aud highly irregular occurrence c ‘ 

, nine seasons of drought appf ir, of which 
were eight such seasous, of wb di two were ex 
interval hetwq^P the several corded droughts 
is about ildW 12 years, and dween those of . 

V the deviations from these a'^ rages are very large, 
accurate to give more than .pprosimate results. , 
These conclusions may he otherwise summed 
of India must be prepared for the occurrence of 
and in some part of the country, as often as twC 
great famines may be anticipated at average ir 
extreme famine in any one province or localiti 


from tlio figures above given in oi'dm' 
n Government. 

severe drought ajipcars to bo iis Lmliility oC 
n’ records exiond, four droughts jirn- 

hcvious to tlio Ons.sa iiiuimo , j, ^ 1 , i . 
^mio for 81 .years, and ou this 
'of ■'ho province were adcsetod. 

'■'which two wei'O iiiteiisc 
d of the country, lliose 
■ urs, bub tlioro was a 
.iroughts. In .Bombay 
no. in Mndras there 
ding Bengal, tlie avei'iige 
mall, in any one iirovince, 
it ty])o about 50 yoar.s, but 
) records are uot sullicicutly 


.itatiug that the Goveriiiuont 
ity, in sonu'. degree of sman’iiy 
!S out of every iiiiu^; iuid l,hat 
is of 12 years, 'The danger of 
scs on tlie average ,not oftmua’ 
severe distress must he t'xpe(d,(ul 


iMiin'ciiifi' <if 
Ui'iiiii'iit’*, 


than once in 50 years ; though drought followed 

as often as once in 11 or 12 years. The records dre not of a nature to onaldc.’us to 
form any decided opinion whether droughts ha'^e recurred more J‘i'Of|U(niilY of lair 
years than formerly; but, hearing in mind the/ far greater attention paid' to Ihcst' 
visitations recently, our general conclusiou is ad;, tsc to such a snip])Ositiou. 

74. Wliatever may be the ultimate result of s( 'atific discussion as to the ('xislrncr r,.n-nilitihy 
of a true periodical fiuotuatioii in the rain-fall, i yiiicdi w('. liavci a,lvea(ly alliid(Hl, W(', ol'tiu- n- 
can now only conclude that no such knowledge j ; exists as to all'ord aiiy ground for 
administrative action based on well-founded antici, ■' ation of tlio (puuitity of tlm raiii-fall 
from year to year; and that whatever preparations' ;to make to meivt seasons ol' searedty 

must rest on the presiinipfiiou that, though their'; recurrence is iuevitabic, t.luw wiil 
come upon us with very little warning aud at very rrogular intc.rvals. 

75. It is manifestly important to form, the hcstp 'ssihle c;,siiinatc of the gmntiwt aina, pr,>imi 1 ‘ 

^>^largest population hkoiy to be visited by farain. ^ib any one time. 'I'liV expi'rlinici- nivH 

shows that seasons of drought do not . ;ciu' simultaneously in ,Stiutlif'ni ‘'N'uiuiiM* 
aud-Ny^Wn India, though some tendency is sho , u- for a had yom in the iiorili ‘^'f' 
iramediatmXfco follow a bad year in the south. I,.i dollcieney 'at once ho sindous 
and so _ widespread in its effects as that which from ,187 (5 to 1878 was cxot'rbiiced 
, in various parts of the country had previously occuriyl in the c(inLiu'v. lofal 
area which suffered from famine in Southern India di.lnn 1877 was nhmii "awi o/io 
; . square miles, with a population of 36 millions. In the 'leSt yair ^ mind'll ( 

Mnare mHcsm the North-West Provinces and thePunjab, tdth a populathm f / 

. lions, was afflicted by a failure of the rains, though it siU bred to a far loss dw.rc 

; ; ,, Y492. ■]) ' 
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Pistinguislmig the three degrees of famine as intense, severe, and slight, the 
famine in Southern India was intense in an area of 105,000 square miles, inhabited 


delation 
"bfetween 
drought and 
ttvu'aticm of 
famina. 


hy a population of 19 millions ; 
with a population of 11 millions ; e 
with a population of 6 millions, 
for giving relief arose only in isoh 
relief on such a scale as to need Sj 
tracts where the famine was intent 
persons or 6 per cent, of the nonnl 
22 consecutive i 
13 months. Tb 

500.000 daily in 
population severe 

In Bengal, iu 
the population of 
received direct r 
receipt of direct : 

The famine of 
indeed, it snrpas 
square miles. 1 

110.000 square 
inhahited, the p^ 
severe over 112,0 
among a popnl: 

The famine of If 
it affected was > 

18^6^8, but the 
was the Provinc 
tract which con 
and the famine w 
In the rest of i 
relief, was oallec 
famine was less , 
succeeded it. 

Looking then 
famines and the j 
surpassed the fa 
that it is not lib 
territory affected 
it may he estiinat 
at one time may 
relief, we may sa' 
say 15 per cent,, 

receipt of relief - .i - ■ 

two and a half minions, as the 
for the space of a year. These 
that actually given iu Madras ar 

76. The duration of periods 
and the consequent cost of re] 
intervals between the harvests, 
season for sowing, the greates 
rain-fall has given practical ev 
In Upper India, in the Cei 
harvests of the year are of nc 
• if the monsoon is so deficien 
Jown over a fairly lai 
it may not be whollT 
i’evival as long as fif 
mot be sown, tbr " , 

I; autumn crop bef 
de to suffer fror- ‘ ]'■; 
trd a material • 
and Ot 


severe in an area of 66,000 square miles, 
ms slight in an area of 34,000 square miles, 
the distress was but slight the necessity 
"calities, and the administration of famine 
measmes was in practice confined to the 
evere. Belief was afforded to 780,000 

h-F +Tio Madius for 

or 8| per cent., for 
rst month was about 
i to 16 per cent, of the 


J)00 square miles, and 
)n about 10 per cent, 
the highest number in 
r 2 millions daily, 
of 1876-S in severity ; 

, the space of ^(>^4 


rernTDry), and 
rerc British subjects, 
ed, and the population 
outhern Peninsula iu 
The area of intensity > 
I north and south, a 
Illation of 6 millions, 

^ million inhabitants, 
iglit, and little or no 
tif the drought, this 
reat calamities wliich 


have been the worst . 
. 1 st no case which has 
msonable to conclude 
die extent of British 
On this presumption ;■ 
ely affected hy famine ' 
jbers likely to come on 
of the Behar famine, 
bmher likely to be in 
, ciu-v., ttTJutm 7 'U7r"Tr-q7T3i-^ or from two to 
e number likely to require relief continuously 
tions provide for relief on a scale about double 
.bay in 1876-78. 

.■city (a matter greatly affecting their severity 
I naturally connected with the length of the 
een the time of one harvest and the succeeding ■ 
.. arc being frequently relieved when a favourable 
of the prospects of the coming crop being good.. 
rovinces and Bombay, and wherever the tw;h 
ual importance as regards the food they prodfi] 
the autumn crop is lost, hut if the sprir ' 

' i, the severity of the loss will be greatl^ ” „ 
ed when that harvest is secured, bU'*' 

is not required. If, however " j 'orbpi 

u’e due, to the failure will oer*., ,. Telt tiU 
ipeu. ^ In Bengal the great winte^iii’ „.,''orop iS the 
cessation of the fain, and if it is lost4he sprmg crop 
dn of the^ calaniity. so far as regai-ds B6hafT,but in 
anything is gf oWn at this tinie, and those ; ;fegions. 




lably contmu^-,..’ ...'!-,i.er‘ till the next year’s early rice ripens in' Septe&bef, 
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and the prospects of the winter rice are well assured. In Madras and Mysore, if 
the crops grown under the south-western monsoon are lost, much may be re- 
trieved if the hr.E. monsoon is good and fills the tanks and rivers, so that a large 
area of rice laud can be artificially irrigated ; if , this too fails, no crop will oomo in 
materially to assist the people till the succeed ing autumn. Experience shows that 
extreme pressure does not arise till local stocks have been somewhat reduced, and 
famine is thus hardly known to begin, as a cor sequence of a failure of., the south-west 
monsoon, before the month of November. I jfain, when the prospects of the next 
harvest are practically assured, hope and crec c revive and reserved stores of food are 
released, and thus the effects of famine may-^ 


before the crops are actually cut. Erom 
the pressure caused by drought in a shy 
nine months, and when the pressure f 
proportionally rapid. A scarcity extena 
of the snfteidng caused by such p, fau 


^ expected to wear off a month or two 
'considerations it may bo gathered that 
,'.r will generally last for a, bout eight or 
/ed in a shorter time, the recovery is 
yer two years is rare, but the intensity 
is greatly aggravated as the period is 


prolonged. 

77. Erom what is known of fami ..s if respect to which any materials Cor a detailed 
estimate exist, it is calculated that from.p- \lf to three-quarters of the ordinary out-turn 

. n..* ^ -1 'ITI I I Y /VI I *1 *V' t 


of the food grain of the year has hey; 
therefore be inferred from the ev' 
ot ja-Am— rjTij wi^. 
the -ly caused hj 

grain stores and the probable im-port? 
special measures of relief. When , 
the year is diminished to 26^ pe-' 
that intense famine will prevail, 
of failure of crops in such a cq 
particular ciroumstances of a pro' .. 
ordinarily disastrous. An estiin? eel failure 
always demand the utmost vie ' ''"iJe and pro;^ 
as relief measures may at any ' ^cent hecoine 
78. There is muchE^difficult 
harvest on prices, but it may 
grept scarcity, prices of food 
whereas in ordinary years tl* 
be from 20 to 30 seers p 
25 to 17 shillings per qua / 

S or 10 seers per rupee (f.. 
quarter), and even highe’ 
sound standard by 


the tracts most severely affected. It may 
'he j)ast that a year which yields more 
od enough for the population under 


''wl that, taking into account, tJio 
-.no such pressure as to require 
ted that the wdiolo ont-tur)i, of 
.jp, it may ho taken as certain 
howwor, surround all estimates 
' easily happen thai, tlio 
'"'q, drought more than, 
0 year's out-turn will 
,art of tlic authorities. 


estimating 


11 




\Vi 


id approximatv 
•' rise to three i- 
. rice of the food gr 
Hipec (or 20 to 3( 
of 500 lbs.), in tin 
,0 10 lbs. per shilling 
Inch caution, howcv( 
ch to estimate the s 


ay the effect of a slunf; 

. illy that, in time of very 
ordinary ainount, so tlmt 
to mass of the people may 
or shilling, oqidvalant to 
,rcat scarcity it, will rise to 
oh is 03 to 50 shillings per 
requisit,o in regarding prices 
y of famine or distress, not 
cs considerably separfdod, but 
piriccs which would ho rogardod 


as a 

only in making comparisons between periods andi 
in all circumstances. It is a well-ascertained fact tl, 
as indicatiiig famine in one part of tbe country arci,nu1;e compatiblo' wffh undMurlM 
jjrospieriiy in another. ' 

79. The figures given in the table in paragr; 
ascertained as to the cost of the relief given to i, 

Indian famines, During the first quarter of the' 

British in the country was not such as either 
obligation to give relief, or to supply the means 
30 or 40 years, as the country became settlec- 
nistration imp)roved, the sense of this obligation , , 

fully acted on ,* but thei’e can be little doubt thf 
the peoj)le were very incomjDletely met, and thj 
must have ensued. Allowing for the cases in whic 

that for the fii-st 70 years of this century ab( . 
in u^ct State relief, and a somewhat larger amount , 
land' rev’a^iqm, for a total population rising from 100 i 
sums whiclmlsqjye been spent more recently on similar , , 
six years 1873^^79 to not less than 14| millions in 
loss of revenue, arc still small when compared with the ' ' 


"1 show all that can now bo 
ipulation that has suff'ui'ed ii'- 
. nt century tlio position of ihn 
•eato^ any scjiso of a gcjicral 
■fording it. During the next 
■ all branches of the aduii- 
developod and more and more 
many occasions tbe wants of 
‘•fi'oh suffering and mortality 
' • ' ecords exist, it may bc! csi,!- 
nillions sterling were', sjaud 
ntributcd as a remission of 
' millions. Ihio far larger 
b ainounting during the 
outlay and 2J,- millions in 
*f the 


of England, which for a population of 34 millions ame.:\ "in 
in 4 single year. But relatively small aa the amount ( ed 1 

heKU, the administration of even such restricted mcas 


oft(^n 


D 


roliel: has, in the 


WllHf, loHH l)I 

ilio harvrsl. 

produons 

I'auuae. 


EUbc.is ol' 
scarcity on 
prices. 


J'jHtlmatn nl’ 
11 in cost of 
rcliof qdrnn 
in pnBli 
fann'iic!,, 
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3&ffictsof , 
' fcarcity ow- 
tfea 
'fto.'' 


absence of a clearly defined set of principles and rules, and under the conditions whioli 
necessarily attend tliese measures, taxed to tbe utmost tlie powers of tlie Groyernment. 

80: There is great difficulty in any trustworthy estimate of the mortality 

directly consequent on famine. li /j within recent years that systematic registers 

of deaths hare heen commenced i ^t^-rt of India ; eyerywhere they are still yery , 

than rough approximations to the truth. 

' one census has heen taken the results are 
Wience is required before any trustworthy 
can be based on actual facts; and all 


Mortality 

durtngthe 

'Mutneof 

pni ia the 
Itet So yeaw. 
^App.No.ri. 


incomplete, and in many eases hav’ 

In the tv^o proyinces in which me 

such as to show that much prolon . 

generalizations on the laws of lift 

others are no better than speculatior., 

among yarions classes of the peop^' 

labouring classes and yUlage artisan 

suffice, howeyer, to give positive pro 

panies seasons of scarcity, though cc 

the two phenomena can be regarded u • 

and effect. Grreat epidemics almost 

To some extent famiue and pestiler- 

whilo it withers the crops, expor 

may be reasonably supposed 

occurrence of the summer r 

of the rains, such as abnor’ 

to human life aud favo”-* 

famine, if not the di' 

inasmuch as if the 

condition more m 

this condition m 

Oh' the extent f 

called. The di 

incorrect, and t 

causes, such a 

as simple and 

chronic staiwa 

which, when t’ 

fiiemseiyes in s. 

81. It has h 
mortality that i 
period of famin 
on a population o. 
oecurred had the 
made certain, what 1. 
check the fecundity ol .jh.. 
uumhor of hirths during the 
reduction of tlic population w 
the ordinary annual dcath-rc 
people, to be millions, f 
regarded as liayiug increased 

Snell a famine, however, i 
extent and duration, and so j" 
be of extremely rare recurrc’’ 
alone an estimate of any n ■: ' 
from 1818 to 1878 the abnc 
short of 10 millions. This ‘ 
annum, which, spread over, 

2 per mille. Even if this 
thn effect of famine would , S r: 
causes and to. its nliama' 



tics exist as to the distribution of deaths 
famine, though it is certain that the 
' suffer most. The registers now kept 
itly increased mortality that accom-’ 
ms exist as to the degree in which 
ch other in the relation of cause 
upon seasons of severe scarcity,: 
■spring of the drought, which, ' 
T supply to pollution ; and it . 

rhances udiich prevent the 
as a consequepqpnf thf 

ases 

tion — and there can he no 
leing in want of food— then b 
ability a very great iiiffuencej , 
■y whatever name it may ,,he '■ 

. statistics is, moreover, very • 
ubt often attributed to other i- 
Death from famine is not; / 
■rly supposed. The effect of 
..‘ges in tbe intestinal organs 
'^'■.urahle, and which manifest 
' ’senses. 

, , .’Stantial grounds,* that the 
.Administration during the* 
’-877 and 1878 amounted, 
■3XC ;|ie deatlis that would have 
uliy; "yu statistical returns have 
, that rcition and distress greatly 
-.c is prob.mle that from this cause the 
nas been lessened by two millions ; the total 
amount to about seven millions. Assuming 
n at the rate of 35 per mille on 190 millions of 
oinial mortality of the famine period inay be 
al by about 40 per cent. 

i of 1877— 78 is almost unprecedented in severity 
;,mprtality, it may reasonably be hoped, is likely to 
iking the famines of the last 30 years, as to which 
. he made, it Avould perhaps he safe to say that 
y.g.ths which occurred in years of famine did not fall 
,gve an increased mortality of about 300,000. per 
•llationof about 200 millions, wonld be less than 
i!. error to the extent of one-half of the truth, 
ifiewed in relation to the ff.uctnations duo to 


lUS 


lielatloii of 
fentne moif.-- 

; lidTHial Dior- 


*1 growth of the popnlatioUi bo mu/^, less 

important than might at first‘--o ® have heen supiposecl. 

82. The true significance # these figures will be better appreoiaiedjj^^ they are 
considered with , reference/ OTdmary .fluctuations in the mortality the country. 

There is no doubt , not o# that the general death-rate when qomparedwith that of 
Btigland is liigh, huf.th#t is liable to far greater variations, r, "The yearly death-rate 
Indian towns registration oan be^rnore exactly conducted than in the 
;i'6qtmfry) appears from/^e reports of recent years to have risen occasionally for many 
ffiontlis together, to varying from 40 to 100 per mille, and even higher In the 



montlis of September and October 1879 a mortality was registered in tile North- 
West Provinces which in some districts suddenly raised the death-rate from its 
ordinary total of about two or three per mille per month to nearly 4<0, and the 


ratio for the whole province for the month 
mille. The abnormal mortality had not wh 
1879f and the effect of this was that in th' 
death-rate of the year 1879 rose from an ave’ 
inoreased mortality of 78,000 on a populatin' 
the actual mortality of the year rose from 
indicates an increase of 924,000 deaths on ^ 
are’ considerably in excess of those wh 
acutely from famine. In the worst me 
mille per annum for the entire Boml''" 

Madras Presidency. If special 
month ill the worst dis^’’’ 
district of Bombay it 
Provinces in 1879 V 
rates are exceeded 
.Punjab. It is cert 


tober rose from 3'1 to 10 per 
eased by the end of Becomhcr 
ict tliat suffered most the actual 
: 40 to 118 per niillo, implying an 
million ; and in the whole province, 
orago of 23 to d5 per mille, which 
ralation of 12 millions. These rates 
•’evailed in districts snlFcring most 
the death-rate only reached 19 per 


‘M many cas' 
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authorities uu ^ .-i. 

that the popnlait.j -ji. India 
more favourable conditions 
has at present neither the 
Large numbers of the ]3e^ 
that can properly he ■ 
lyhioh they have no effv 
tens of thousands withoi 
at work. Pamine, which 
regular recurrence, hut ic 
numerous infl.uences by whii>> 
and which can be ef 
society in wealth, knowledg 
83. In these circumstar 
jirevent an increase of mo" 
for the State entirely to 
the disturbance of the 
supply to millions of pc 
the Amrious degrees of pri 
all more or less prejudicial 
definite and ohseme to be 
elaborate and well contrived, 
escape notice ; and however 
reasonable he the terms on Avhich it is oifciv 
from fixed habits or social institutions of vr. 
character or ignorance, will neither help tlKuns 
they suffer from extreme rvant, will linger on Avi 
till it is too late to save their lives. 

81. But great as is the loss of life which has a 
are not without hope that their effects Avill in 
intensity, partly by the more efficient cliaractor 
extension of the means of communication and c 
p.?^y by that greater preparedness of the people '' 
the^ncrcase of thrift and resourcefuh'icss, and th. 
settled and ciAulised G-overnmont. It is, wo belie 
produced by the famine of 1876-8 on the genera 
been less clishstrons than those of former calami .. 
grievous and most of which were not to be coir 
femine of 1770 resulted in wide-spread desolation e 
, that we read of “ depopulation and ruin,” “the tliinuf 
hundreds of villages entirely depopulated,” ” half the 
Ipewslied,” and a complete disorganisation among the 
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___ icy, and 60 ]icr mille for the entivo 
juiparod, the highest rate in the worst 
3 per mille jicr mouili, and in the Avorst 
two Avorst districts of the North-West 
eight of 37 per mille. Even these 
id at times in some toArus of the 
•icncy of food that siicli mortality 
lets just referred to, no soarcil,y 
ry Avero moderate, the aLituuin 
AAUS attributed by the sanitary 
therefore forced to conclude 
WG agencies, udiicli under 
it against AAdiieh society 
^0 secure its protection, 
espootivo of anytliing 
to diseases against 
sweo]) them oJl’ by 
ies iiro incessantly 
uLious from its Iinss 
• ho most deadly, of 
oplo of India is caii 
..e.noral advance of 
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y routine of 1 
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/ours AAoU altogether 
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.lie cessation of Avages, 
iiilts of sliorteiied food- 
will Completely meet all 
|)rodiic(;s, and Avhieh are 
'loiLgli many iire too iii- 
[flcial charity, liovrcve-r 
and AA'ant which will 
""OS of publLe aid, a,nd lioAvevei' 
ire Aidll ahi'ays ))e cla.s.scs who, 
sorts, or Jrom iheii' jiersoiud 
lor he helped, and who, though 
applying Foe or accoptiiif ” ' 
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d iiioso torrililo visitat,ions, Are 
0 ho gi'adually diminished in 
1 relief given, partly by l,he 
niont of internal trade, and 
eet tliein which groAvs from 
nidation of capital duo to a 
monstrahle that tlie clfocts 
lerity of tlio country liave 
'One of lyhioh wore more 
to it in sorority. The 
most aflUctod districts, so 
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many years. The famine of 1803 struck such a blow at the prosperity of Khandesh 
and Aiimeduagar that even in 1867 the traces of its ravages were still visible in the 
mins of deserted villages which had not been repopulated.^ In the famine of 1833 
so mneh land went out of cultivation in the Gantur district that even in 1860 the 
laud revenue was only three-fourths of what it had been in 1832. In 1837^ in the 
hTorth-Western Provinces, “ the pn ssure was so great that the ordinary bonds of 
society seemed to he broken by it. In 1841, the stUl deserted lands and abandoned 
houses in the Etawah district bore e -idence, to the devastation and waste of life, and 
during the next five years the land rer nue continued to be less by 12 per cent, than 
in the period preceding the famine.' C 1. Baird Smith, from whom the above quota- 
tion is made, testified that similar effec'' “’^ere hardly noticeable in 1860-1, and this he 
attributed to the increased power of re. roe and self-support among the landowners 
following the introduction of long-ter tlements, which dated from about 1810. 

Still more remarkable are the facts reco in the agricultural .statistics of Bombay 

and Madras for the year 1877-8. In Ma s the area occupied exceeded by 50,000 
acres that of 1874-6, and the land revenu eight lakhs of rupees in excess of the 
average demand before the famine. In . Ion ■ vy there was an actual increase of 
70,000 acres of revenue-paymg occupied 1 -Id in excess of the previoms year, and the 


land revenue was increased by one 1^ 
over the average of the last 10 years. 

“ in a year itself of deficiency of crop 
which immediately succeeded t)v ' 

“ facts testify to a remarkable d'‘ 
resist and recover from the efi 
the same recuperative power of 
in future ; and that it will, ly 
parts of the population. 

85. We now x^ass to tl 
the Govemmeut in timr 
conviction was attained 
against which such p^'" 
that it is the duty of 
of protecting the coul 
the problem has been 
total absence, until with 
knowledge as to the uim 
and the influence on tlies 
an equally insnflicieiit insig 
absence of agricultural statii 
vast importance of knowled 
many quarters. The want of 
our inquiries, and we feel it to 


^er that of 1876-7, and by 4^ lakhs 
''-as the Secretary of State remarked, 
u . /"^-ra de, an d general nnhealtb 
nitons fami,- . the. 

're power of the agricultural classes to 
table seasons.” We may hope that’ 

. "mifest itself more and more clearly 
om the landowning classes to all; 


’eneral character of the action of '* 
ji. very 'long period- elapsed before the 
.amines arc hccessanly recurring calamities,;- 
re possible i: .ust be taken beforehand, and'' 
ut to do its 1 tmost in devising some means 
ersevere in its attempts till .some solution of 
This result wa, doubt due to the almost, 
ratively recent ti ^s, of trustworthy statistical 
the people, the rate ' of their deaths and births, 
of epidemic disease Oi ' local distress, combined with 
.£0 their economical co '.dition, and j)artioularly an 
4 in an accessible form. ^Wefeai* that even yet the- 
this descrixotion is hut imperfectly appreciated in 
IS been experienced by us in almost every part of 
. - . necessary thus emphatically to call attention to the 

subject, as such knowledge is, n our opinion, one of the principal instruments on 
ivliich the Government must rely xweparing for its conflict mth famine. 

86. An equally remarkable clruigg Xhe manner of viewing the obligations 
of the Government in dealing •*'th famines is indicated by a comparison of the 
measures of relief offered to the ouutry 50 years ago with those now considered 
necessary. Tins change has he : the dhect consequence of a greatly increased 
knowledge of the real condition t’ the x^Gople. As the ofScers of the Government 
have graduafly become more aliv< to the actual consequences of extreme scarcity nnd 





in’oportion has the sense of be grave duty that rests upon the State to avert the 
results ot famine been qiiickene|and the action of the Government stimulated. No 
sterner warnmg could be give of the paramount necessity of obtaining a' true, 
knovyledge of the condition of;Pe great population which we have imdortab^to 
govern IB .Bnti^ India, tham^ to be found in the history of the famines tha( have 
desolated it, We must not frmit ourselves to he deceived by the vain hope that 
the famines ot recent years bye been more difficult to deal with thEcu those of the 
past, nor have we any nghto suggest that those who have gone, before us were less 
humane than oiuselyns, for^ereis direct evidence to the contrary. The lesson of 
experience is that it is ,,xn to attempt to deal successfully with these calamities, 
w^h; so .tieqiiently dep.Ye a large proportion of the people of then fpo,d, supply, 

, mthdiit a liberal expen^ure of money, that in order to be effectual this expenditure 
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must be applied witli careful attention to tbo exact conditions under wliicb these 
and that as a primary condition of success in the administration 


visitations arise, 
of relief a more thorough insight into the vital f; 
is absolutely essential. 

87. The miseries of famine, and the poss^' 
ference, were at the earliest period of the 
of official consideration. The great famin? 
Bengal gave rise to a special inquiry and tf ' 
disasters, and the authors of the Permand 
serious character of Indian droughts, aiy. 
measure would be to put the country and 
them. In the famines of 1782, 1792, ar 
and 1803 in Bombay, the Government, h 
time, appears to have acted on the belief 
prohibitions of the export of grain, - 
its price, and other interferences ir 
of 1812 in Bombay and of 1824 
of non-interference with trade as 
i'iea of sv«r-^ 


’•nomioal statistics of tho country 

. its mitigation l:)y State inter- 
.iniuistration of India tho topics 
, ,n 1770 desolated parts of Loirer 
'/r the alleviation of similar future 
^ment were heeuly sensible of the 
that one of the effects of that 
>ple in a better position for enduring 
n Madras, 1784 in Bengal, and 1792 
the opinions commonly held at the 
e pro]3er remedies were to be found in 
•el. mts who boarded it or enhanced 
' rade. It was not till the famines 
wernment adopted tlic principle 


Earliest 
viowM as to 
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interforcuce 
willi 1.1’Mile. 



resources oF^t ^ country we 
could be made at the effecti 
machinery existed for the col . 
for the rapid transmission of 
all, tin improvements in the m* 
feasible the transport of grain i; 
regarded, and with good reason, 
to counteract or even materiaUy 
like other natural phenomena, 
Kative Governments whom tm; 
they ultimately succeeded, sfv 
un^isfeiiiatic acts of almsgivih;-' 
whue breathing a tone of sinf, < " 
are busied rather with its fir";.'’. ' 
towards its shareholders, tha 
for counteracting the inevi 


iby 
id th 
; compa 
'"■esults, as 
jh schemes, 
loss of life. 


■n to prevent the suffering 
later times. While the 
me to time still carried 
e area, population, and 
ly the rudest guesses 
od crops, — while ]i,o 
w vital statistics, or 
lahle, — aud, above 
railvvaj^s roudered 
ces, a famine was 
e powers of man 
d to ho endured, 
mg agency. The 
itfc 1, and to whom 
■ d jceasional and 
‘ongal Government, 
‘.asioned by famine, 
ty of file Ooinpany 
icd wholly visionary. 
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rolinf 
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89. As early, however, aa x /92 we find ti 
relief of the famine distress of that year the , 
which has been invariably followed by tho 
subsequent famine which visited that provinc. . 
expedient form of rehef gave rise to a controver.?-^ 
people’s homes, and the importation of grain by ' 
been renewed on subsequent occasions, and cannot 

90. The famine of 1837 in Tipper India was c . 
which arrangements were made to meet distress 
formulating the principles on which tho administr, ■ , 

It was accepted as the general rule for apportioning , 
ment and the public with regard to relief, that to ’ 
offering employment to tho able-bodied, while thF.-' 
aud infirm attached, as in ordinary times, to the cc 
with modifioatiohs, re-appeared on various suhseqr 
affirmed by the Orissa Bamine Commissioners, and ha-. . 
ahan^ed in favour of the view that the State car 

to others of the responsibility of providing the neces 
famine-strichen population, including that class which i, .. 

91. The famine which twenty-three years later visitt,! 
subject of still more careful treatment and elaborate ’ 
works for the able-bodied, employment near their homes 


fer from their Villages, and gratuitous aid, generally iu bkv" id poor-bouses 
aamly at the expense of the charitable public, were tho ohx .r.ui pres of relief ' 
searching m^iiry wliicb was instituted into its bistory and 
weU-knowu Eieport of Colonel Baird Smith, throws much li bb. 
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■” ent adopting for tbo 
) ment on public woidcs, 
) of later times. In a 
■ Ue question of tbo most 
opening- of works near the 
.aeiit, whicb has repeatedly 
1 even now to be concluded. 
I’izecl by the larger scale on 
by further progress towards 
•)f relief ought to bo based, 
isponsihilities of the Govern- 
■ormer belonged the duty of 
‘iving i-eHof to the hcljiloss 
ity at large. This doctrine, 
r ‘cagions, W'as distinctly re- 
I' • in quite reoont times hoeu 
Test itself by delegation 
lief for every class of a 
‘ uly the most helpless, 
ianie proviuoo was tho 
- nation. Large public 
as could not travel 
and 
The 

described in the 
whole subject 
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of famine relief administration, and is justly regarded as haying contributed largely 
towards the more adequate fulfilment of this class of State obligation. ^ 

92 In Ben-^al a long imnnmity from famine had encouraged a belief in the 
imnrobability * 0 ! its occurrence, an"l had left the local officers without any direct ' 
experience as to the proper method's of relief. The province of Orissa, to wliioli 
neither nature nor art had supplied;-. the means of constant communication, fonacl , 
itself in 1865, on the almost total inline of its rice crops, suddenly devoid of : 
sustenance and a very large mortality.-.imsued before tbe tardy action of the Govera- 
ment afiordecl any material assistaa^ve. Tbe results of tliis calamitous season, 
concentrated public attention on tbe r:'';^strous nature of Indian famines, and the 
inadequacy of the means available fi ' '^unteraotiug them. The events of that 
and the followino- year proved with Ian f- fble distinctness that neither the Govern- - 
ment nor the local administration posses.. . ' m adequate knowledge of the facts or the 
appliances necessary to offer rtdief with pi /iptness and efficacy. 

^93. The p ainf ul lesson taught by this, hlay^qty sank deep into the minds alike of. 
the riilers of the country and of the Eng/sh' fiblic, and its results were apparent 
in- the administration of the famine, wMeVtoeei years afterwards visited the Nortli- 
Western Provinces, and still more in thgl ■’^'ch in_1873~di was experienced in Behar. 
In 1868 every district officer in the >’ 

“ would he held personally responsiV 
“ could have been avoided by any-' 
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of his subordinates,” and an 
measures adopted by the Goverm 

94. These infiuences were ' 
memories of Orissa led to the ' 
avail, no such effects should 
whole energies of the 

the command of the Stat' 
copsidcrations were suhord 
obviating mortality ; li'^' 
of unusual brevity an 
expenditure of about 6 
in the previous famines 

95. These results bron^ 
with reference to future i 
came to the conclusion t. 
enter into its calculations v 
year, so that the expenses 
must certainly he large — sht 
of the country, and thus to t, 

96. It was in these chcunis 
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t._Provinces was reminded that ‘.‘he 
aehlh-Qocr irrc d from starvationjet^i®® 

■hTangeuiBiL.. ' 

■ery large scale whs incurred in the --; 
■oloyinent and relief of the population 
t in the famine of 18*73-4. The 
iar as money, zeal, and skill could 
\ similar visitation in Behar, The ' 
\;he utmost, and every appliance at 
- vO hear ^n the task before it. Prudential 
c paramount’ necessity of relieving distress and 
i, but money i was spent profusely, and a famine 
■tional severity' was found to have involved an 
as mneh as haq ’been spent in every form of relief , 
mmencement of"^’ 'e century, 
nently to notice the • psition of the Indian Exchequer 
30U it of like natui' i and the Government of India 
periodical recurrence . i famine ought henceforth to 
Halving provision for if \ ordinary wants from year to 
fived in famine relief-^ Vhich it was fully recognized 
Lo longer be permitted to add to the permanent debt 
■ a constantly increasing burden on posterity, 
les that the Government found itself when the drought 
of 1876 came upon Southern Irlia. The great magnitude of the difficulty to be met 
became apparent before the em'. of that year ; a calamity had to be faced, which, 
judging from the area affected.’md the completeness of the failure of the harvests, 
seemed likely to exceed in grav j anything that had occurred in the present century. 
With the experience of 1873-1 fresh in their memories the Government conveyed 
to their officers engaged in ducting, the measures of relief a warning as to the 
extreme importance of guardhr, .hgamst wasteful expenditure. The prudence of such 
a caution was shown by the that in consequence of the long duration of the 
famine and the extensive areamyor whicli it s^iread, the direct outlay on relief even- 
tually reached the sum of neaily 8 millions, thus raising the wffiole amount spent in 
ffve years between 1873 and lf78 to no less than 17 millions sterling, besides about 
IJ millions lent to Native Stabs to assist tlicm in carrying out measures .of: relief. 

97, It is a matter of notomy that an impression had become widely prevalent in 
India that the desire to awd proper relief to all distress in the Behar fan^j^^fiad 
led to a lavish expenditure Cy Government in the importation of grain, and uo some 
relaxation of the precantids without which all relief, and especially that which is 
gratuitous, is liable to hefiisapplied. Though it was not directly so declared, there 
be no doubt that tp advisers of the Government of Indih were influenced by 


5^ 
can 


these views. More parAlarly, the considerations which had, in the case pf Behar, 
been held to justi'^ tlj^mchase of grain- by the direct agency of the Sfatbiin order 
to; supply the requireiputs of the population affected by the scarcity, wete 'decided 
tube applicable to tWcircumstances of Southern India, and the movement made in 
this direction at Mafc was at once stopped, ' : ■ - 
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98 The result of these convictions was a declaration by the Grovernment that while 
on tlic one hand no effort should he spared, consistently with the resources of the State, 
fonrevent deaths from famine, on the other it 

-t . , • 1 XT. ^ 


suffering and to give general D'elief to the p' 
mission of Sir Hicliard Tfemple to the distressn 
authorities and to offer his advice, insured 
admitted, of the experience obtained in Bf 
Bombay, he dhected the relief operations h 
the Madras Government in the management 
aimed at substantial conformity to the prin 
does not appear that the theory of the oh 
reUef folloAved in Bombay differed materif 
important modifications arose from the ai 
food grain to the ordinary operations of 
to avoid profusion of expenditure a 
99. The experience of 1876-77 le( 
out of tlie financial policy initiate- _ 
'necessary outlay for famine rehef af 
and lu’ovision was accordingly mu ft 
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y surr'' 


Oluitr ux * ^ givir 

the people, has at the 'same tim'S 
henceforth afforded with confidcnc 
100. The sums spent in 1873-7 
anything before thought ncoossar;y 
relief will hereafter be a cause of 
severe famines as a rule affect limi 
are naturally exemiit or have be 
emergencies are of rare occur 
between the scarcities of seooncl- 
thc severest famines. JSTor sh 
such as that which was cons' 
avoided in the future, and t 
be required, in others econon 
end in riew. Tahing the fif 
maximum nuinher of perso 
of one year to ho 2-^ mill 
tingcucies, as not likely t 
future year would be 12| , . 
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Id not undertake to prevent all 
classes of the community. The 
lets, there to confer with the local 
uihsatiou, as far as circumstancos 
and subsequently, as Governor of 
Presielenoy. It is nncler.stood that 
o famine of.1876-77 in that province 
adopted in Bebar in 1873-71 ; and it 
m of Government in regard to famine 
om those principles, though iji ]U'a(5iiGe 
1 of the policy of leaving the supply of 
, and from the greater anxioly si i own 
;q the useful application of labour, 
i-atfinnation and more complete fsarrying 
- of regarding the liabilify to meet the 
be provided for from annual income, 
re-adjustment ol' the public income 
X niillions sterling to discliargc this 
. a pledge of the roeognition by the 
a commensurate with the wants of 
from wbicli such relief may h(‘. 
enever the necessity arises. 

• ugh very mnoli larger lhan 
^justify (ho fear that fauiine 
d, if it he rememberod tlnit 
hie ])ortions of the country 
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uich 


reckoning 


■h tlicm, and that such groat 
’’■years commonly olapsi'iig 
'nblo that period botwocn 
causes of large oiiiloy, 
.873, may most likely l)e 
hcrcasod expenditure may 
;.rpplication of moans to the 
'as indicating the probable 
amino for an averag(‘. tiuu', 
per head, ineluding all con- 
'lo niaxiihum charge in any 
xtrerac eases would b('. of rare 
years ayouUI he far hrss, not 


ud 

eed 50 rupees, or f 
xiious sterling. But sn 
occurrence, and the average numbers for a series’ 

amounting to more than 250,000 yearly. This estin'otc iis obtained from tlnj caUiuhi,- 
tion that the average number affected annually in at India is, as shown in para. 72, 

of this, i'our-[l['lhw, or 
_ _ , para. 75) of the affecled 

popnlation to be the proportion that stand in need / relief measures, tlic nnmbiir to he 
supported on an average for one year will be 245 , Ol ; and the cost of tlidr sunijort 
at 5^. a head would involve a yearly average charge f li millions. Considering the 
doubts that must necessarily surround any such ^timates, the accordaneo of Lite 
sum thus obtained with the millions adopted 'y the Government of India in 
1878 seems to justify the belief that this last-naied amount is not likely to bo 

ovoia scries of years. This sum, of 
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one fifty-fourth (ff the entire population, or 4-^- millnns ; and 
3-i- millions, are British subjects. Taking 7 per cer. (as in u; 

1 _ xi X _ i_ j y. ___ j* iiii 


exceeded as the average charge for famine 


1^ millions per annum roughly approximates to J-peieent. on the value of wlial: we 
estimate (iupara. 155) to be the average annual onl-tvn of food grain 


On a consideration of the uiea.sures adopted ff. the relief of past 
seehik impossible to declare that the procedure followcdn the trcatmrmt of 


grain in the country. 
■ famines it 

them was altogether successiiil, or shell as should bo etirdy accGptGd^i 7 a'']m 3 ee(haifc 
for future guidance. I’Ve cannot doubt that the measres taken iu the famine of 
1873-74,— though they must be recognized as successfu so far as the absence of 
mortality can be received as a te,st,— exceeded the necessitie^of the ca.so biit in default 
ot precise information as to the loss caused by the drougbt,^oth taken' absolniclv and 
% in comparison with the loss on other occasions, it is imj,ssible to estimate the 
degree m which the adoption of a different set of, measures -onld Lave nrofluocfl a 
Merent result from .that which acMly oocuiTod. Eogi-Zg Xo of 
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Effects of 
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1H76'7S it can scarcely Ijc a, sscrtcd tliat tlio sptcm adopted was altogctliGr satisfactory 
or efficient ; nor is it po'ssilile to say precisely in what degree the calamity was snsceptiLle 
of miti^'ation. So o-reat are the necessary uncertainties which snrronnd such matters, 
that opinions may reasonably (hffer as to the relative or absolute extent and 
severity of the different scarcities, af , to the actual number of deaths properly attri- 
butable to famine or want, and as to the extent to which the intervention of Govern- 
ment reallv led to saving of life, or inyhich administrative mismanagement resulted 
in suffering and mortality, which mighthave been prevented under a better system. 

102. But this negative conclusion no id not interfere with the practical utility of 
the inquiry oil wliich we are engaged. \Vrtask is, by careful consideration both of 
the shortcomings and successes of the it, to ascertain and lay down the general 
principles of a sound and efficient system '-relief. ; and we find no serious difficulty in 
ooniin"' to conclusions in tb's sense wliic._ fVe generally approve and submit for the 
consideration of the Government. 

103. A main cause of the disastrous \ isequences of Indian famines, and one of 
the <^reatGst difficulties in the way of pro-v^ffin relief in an effectual shape, is to be 
found in the fact that the great mass of ^'the" population directly depends on agri- 
cnltiue, and that there is no other industiy ‘%m which any considerable part of the 
community derives its support. ' The , -^ilure of the usual rain thus deprives the 
labouring class, as a whole, not only ff the ordinal supplies of food obtainable 
at prices within their roach, but/ iO of the sole 'lir 7 -'^-^>^milL_by_jv& 

can cam the means of procuring " , The complete remeay mis condition of 
things will be foimd only in the nlopmcnt of iihlnstries other than agriculture 
and independent of the fiuctuat ^s of |lie se' sons. With a population so dense 
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Obligation 105. The precise circumst mder which it becomes right and necessary that 
of tte State resom'ces of the State 1 he applied to the relief of want or suffering 
differ in different .es, hut the general conditions by wbieli the 
famine' obligation is governed apj * be these; (1), that the calamity shall be one 
which places it beyond tf 3r of an individual to obtain the requisite re^^‘ or 
efficacious remedy otberw n with the aid of the State; .and (2), tlm the 

intervention of the State y to produce a practically beneficial result. There . 

can be no doubt that a r f such as famine, exceptional in its nature and arising . 
from causes wholly hayoi an control, which deprives an entire population of its 
customaiy food supply! crests the ordinary employments of the wage-earning 
classes, is one which ir, ■ ^ ^ j.i,ry such as India wholly transcends individual effort and 
power of resistance. ‘'"j T;;,:ordtagly becomes a paramount duty of the State to give 
all, practicable assffi j,.;j',i, m the people in time of famine, and to devote all its 
available resoiu’ce||:ii |''’ ami this duty is emphasized by the fact that the 

tT '"'li ' ‘>’1 t 'V 



Goyemnieiit stands in the place of landlord to the agi’icultnrists, wLo form the great 
mass of the population. We need not entangle ourselves ' in vain speculations as to 
the point at which the consequences of giving relief on some imaginary scale of 
mao-nitude would become a more grievous evil to the country than the destruction 
that would follow if famine were left without relief, or with relief known to he 
insutficient. No such alternative is at all events at present hcforc us. 

106. It is, however, desirable to point out y^lhat an obligation such as that above Obliftnhon 
stated cannot be confined to the protection of/ she community against the loss of life 
or the extreme suffering consequent on fan/ ne, but necessarily extends to the pro- 
vision of shnilar help against other calamities, such as the destruction caused oUnn- 
by the inundations which attend cyclones, hy great epidemics, or other causes of liiilaiuiih'M. 
suffering and mortality. As the gradual enlargement of the scale of relief iu liiuui 
of famine has foEowed on the more complete recognition of the possibility of meeting 
the evil, so, no doubt, will it be with respe'l to these other visitations. In the f ulne.ss 
of time it may he hoped that sanitary and, ?her precautions wEl take a more ])]’omiiumi, 
place among the practical measures ^ 'W nch the community protects itself against 
various destructive agencies, some of vhich are hardly less deadly than famine, though 
the form which they assume may he lesp-^iparent and may produce less cfiect on, the 
imagination. ’ 

Tfi secure compEance with the _sec»'''' condition, which proscribes that tbe N('iirHni(.y ol' 

6 practically 'meficial, tliorc are certain important nihninistior- 
istration of rc 'f must be restricted. The Brilhsb '"n 
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, u society IS, m some , s, admirably adaiitecl fcir eoni- n, 

non o.mr against a common misfortune. Tlio ore mry form of lijc in tlie Ilhulu II’. .Tn ,Ju,n 
lamily makes each individual a moinbor of a corpi^hte body, in whose )U)sses.si()ns, -I'sorbSy, 
lights', and diiEes he particiiwtes, and to -which he is legally entitled to Look lor 
assustance ni time ol need Even where the lcg|l dglit docs not exist, tlus )nomJ 
obligation 0 mutual assistimec is scarcely less dstinctly recognized. Apart' from 
iaiuily tio.s, there are other rclahonships, such as tl lo of landloiE and tenant m'lstei' 
and servant, employer of agricultural labour an ,, employed, ahn,s-<dver and ‘ilms 
I'oceiTer wluck are ol; the uWt importanoo iu limliug 

and mal)lmg it to res^t any ordinary strain. TliciV an? too, salutary habilftl hf 
gyity and toresight, the preoioiis residt ol' traditiinal cx|.orien.:(u Ihid, I, 1 . 
aU-importaut hearmg upon’ the power of IiuEai' socic'tv In n-iwu ‘ /■' i 

unscathed through periods of dearth. Any form o| relief eal end 1.^1 i iT’ 

rights into obsem-ity or desuetude, or to hi4t r4\w InM t '’'"’f 

be supetinous, would he an inoalcnlablc rmslortiml T,i H„‘. ^ '"I','- 

whM dimimslins the reluetanoe wdueh the nS 14 .f t vmy anylJ.uig 
an^the eagerness with which at the earlLtTmmiSl '"‘h'?', 

unauled labour for support would be a certain oaiE of 'ut4c iZotyil ' 

109. The first effect ol droiuEit is to diminiqli o-iwur evil, 

labour, aud to throw out of employment tho •n-eat mi? to' 
wages of such labour. A similal 6^ is pmdScS nStkl'S, "" 

shop-keepers, aud traders, &st iu Tillages mi countiy lot;* ™l Ktei tiZ' Zb""’"’' 
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classes as possess a proprietary interest in the land, or a valuahlc right of occtipancy 
ill it, do not as a rule require to he protected against starvation in time of famine 
unless the calamity is unusually severe and prolonged, as they generally are provided 
with stocks of food or money, or have credit noth money-lenders. But those who, 
owning only a small plot of land, eke out by its jirofits their wages as lahourers, and 
rack-rented tenants -at-will living almost from hand to month, are only a little wav 
removed from the class of field lahonr • hey possess no credit, and on them pressure 
soon begins. Thus the classes wlio ai . earliest in point of time to feel the need 
of relief are (1) the actually landless .yho live on the wages of labour, and the 

smallest proprietors or occupiers; (2) m.s and small trader.s ; (3) infirm persons 

and beggars wlio ordinarily live on tb dty of the public or of individuals ; and 

(4) tbe dependants of all persons who of their own distress can no longer 

support them. These classes again i'ah . chief categories ; (1) those who are, 

accustomed and able to perform work ■ ae sort; and (2) those who from any 
cause are incapable of laboin*. 


110, Snell being tbe general ebaraetpr 
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indiar, famine the Government has to 


deal not with limih is of people, and the official machinery 

at its command, In ,,e occaska, will inevitably he inadequate 

to the task of aoc , . rdual neci ’sities of so great a multitude. 

Kor again is it pos ministration c nublic charity to a subordinate 

agency without pr * ics against dish lesty and neglect on the part 

of its members. Si' . i are essential in the interests of the destitute 

people no less than . -''bry, and they art best found in laying down 

certain broad self-aci ii necessity may be proved, .aud which may, 

irre.spective of any oth., u, entitle to relief >he pei’son who submits to 

them. 


Labour tru. 111. The chief of tliesv. he only one which in onr opinion it is ordinarily 

desirable to enforce, is the . of labour commensurate in each case with tlie 

la])ourer’s powers, in return tc ,e sufficient for the purposes of maintenance but not 
more. This system is applica ‘ ourse only to those from wliom labour can reason, 
ably be reqnhed ; it provides a '■ ■ ■ ind intelligible method of relief for the great mass 
of the population ; it affords tl ns of ascertaining necessity, detecting imposition, 

and procuring for tbe State sc leful return for its expenditure, and it avoids to 

a large extent the demoralisu .'nences of purely eleemosynary aid. It requires, 
in order adequately to meet th as will be seen • hereafter, to be accompanied by 
various other measures of relic ^ j for those who are able to work, we can feel no 

doubt that it is tbe safest and efficacious form of State help, and that, to use 
Turgof. the language of a great admiu ‘ ■ of famine rehef in modern times, " the best 

anci most nsefirl kind of alms' ks in providing means of earning tbp.m The 

great bulk of tire applicants f - jf being thus provided for, we believe that it will 
be possible lor an efficient str 1 • 'jllicers to coutrol wirh sirccess the grant of relief, 
on the basis of personal in j '.' and knowledge of the individual circirmstanci/? of 
each applicant, among tire , a, aratively small numbers of destitute persons to whom 
the test of labour cannot b , , • led. 


The main 112. The following ar! /■ rrincipal rules of action which we consider are most 
Se SieL conduce to the f . V T administration of relief in -times of famine 

I. To lay down a defi^ v ■ stem of procedure, to he embodied iu a famine code, 
which tbe Local Gover: *>/--*'> swill carry out, subject only to financial control on tire 
part of the Governme- y^r, India'. At the same time to provide, by the aid of a 
special department * /overnment, an improved system of recording information 
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cnliippts connected witTi famines, and of collecting and dealing witli tiio statisucal 
rSinns relatinc^ to the weather, the agrionltnre, the health and tLio wdl-hemg ot tlio 
niid thus to secure the most prompt and acenrato Icnowledgo attainable of a 
b-ops, ami of tU oiteat .and comequonoo.s of any 
ictiiallv takes place, hiirther, to concentrate the control ot the vaiious bi anch 
the Achninistration concerned in famine relief, and to render their action 

To provide for the offer of employment at the cost of the State to persons oapahio 
of work and deprived of the means of earning their livelihood hy reason ol diw.iglii, 
such employment being offered in time to secure them agamst the clangor oJ lalling 

into an Wceehled condition through want, and hemg adapted to the capaenty ol the 

III" Simnltaueously to offer gratuitous relief, as far as possible, in their villages, or, 
if the case shall so req^uhe, in poor-hous'’ fo persons who in such times am Jolt 
without the means of support, and are any cause incapable of jmmding Us' 

themselves ; attention being given to tW importance of avoiding aiiytlung- tiuh 

may tend to weaken the coherence #th6 village community, of working tliroiigli 
the village officers or head men, where simh authorities exist, and of making use ol 
any available local help for snperintendiiif'the relief operations. 

lY. To organise a suitable system of village'] nspection and control, through wJueh 
condition of the country,, and the efficieney of the measures of relief may he 
ascertained, and defe^sr."!?ought to light and corrected, and the people encotiragcal 
to avail themselves of the measni^s offered. ; 

V. To maintain a policy of noh-interferonce with f’ 
unless in some very exceptional condition of affaii 
without such inierferenee the supply of f&cUAvili 
a constant watch over the food vsupply of the’liicoplc 
scarcity, and to remove any im.pe'-'iffi'ipnts in the way o. 
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usefully. 

VII. To lay down witii £U’ecision the limits within which the ])rincij)l(i of locial 
responsibility for meeting expenditure on relief si r>h be applied to provimjia] govi'i'ii- 
nieuts ; and to require the municipal authorities ir towns, and tlui locsal commitlccis 
ill the districts, to co-operate in carrying out relief . mros for the local jiopiilatiou. 

I . — Improved Administration Statistics. 


113. Every Government Tvliich has administered 
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also to avoid the risks that would arise from any o 
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that should guide them, nmcli of that hesitation and m 
have been found to he so detrimental in the past, will > 
recommend, therefore, that the Government of India shoul 
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a set of rules embodying tlie main principles tliat shoald govern the adminiatration 
of famine relief, and that these rules should he authoritative in all parts of British 
India. The broad principles being thus fixed, it would he the duty of the several 
local Governments to apply them hy drawing up a famine code, containing detailed 
instructions suitable to the varying wants and admmistrative systems of the different 
provinces, and embracing, as far as hnmaii foresight can go, all matters falling 
within the scope of relief administration. We append to tliis report a draft df the 
rules which we suggest for the adoption of the Government of India, and a model 
of such a code. The latter will no doubt reqiiire modification to meet local 
peculiarities, hut will, wo trust, he of great use, since its clauses contain the pith of 
all the valuable suggestions that have been made to us. The local codes of famine 
relief should he laid before the Supreme Government, and when they have received 
its sanction the local Governments should he left free to act upon them, whenever 
occasion arises, -without the necessity of any fresh reference as to matters for 
which proT,ision has been made, just as ',hey apply other rules of administration. 
The entire responsibility should rest upe i t^m that everything is done that is 
needful hi the matter of giving relief, and thi. , as far as the State can prevent it, 
no one shall he allowed to die for want food, the only control retained hy the 
Government of India over their measures (ouuer than the general power of correcting 
errors) being tlie financial check over expenditure, and over the means adopted to 
supply the necessary funds. 

lllj. Such a control as this it is clearly essential to retain. ' So long as the cost of 
relief is not wholly charged against local resources, ijp would he impossible to permit 
any one province to incur on its sole authority large expenditure, to meet which it 
would need the help of the rest British India, without the supervision and knowledge 
of the Supreme Government, r"'l.ch alcine can impose burdens on the general taxpayer. 
Even if it be hereafter thor ;ht deshahle to provide locally, wholly of in part, the 
funds required for famiue rehef, the same principles that govern the raising of loans 
or taxation for ordmary purposes of achmnistration piust he applied to this case. The 
limits of local authority in the matter /f spending npnoy for relief, and the occasions 
on which reference must he made fo-^’ sanction or 'assistance to the Government of 
India, should therefore he clearly defi led at the outs( 't. 

115. It is not to he anticipated th It any system t ■ measures could now he framed 
which would secure all that is wa'.ted in the futur What is desired is that the 
experience dearly bought in the past may, as far as )ossihle, he rendered available 
Qb a guide for the future, and that a system may he established on which may ho 
engrafted any improvements of practice which the chai'gcd condition of the country 
or prolonged experience may hereafter indicate to he di sirahle. The administration 
of famine relief would therefore he more effectually carried out and controlled if the 
measLires it requires, instead of being started afresh as each occasion arises in the 
manner which at the moment seems most convenient, were not only conducted on a 
wcU-eousideied and prearranged plan, hut also were placed definitely and permanently 
uudei* some special branch of the secretariat, both in the Government of India and in 
the local Governmeuts, Such an office in each province would have charge of all 
the records of past famines, and take note of all that is being usefully done or learnt 
in neighhoraing provinces, so that the gathered results of past experience might he 
collected and made accessible, which has hitherto been hardly possible. Through this 
offico should he brought togetlier the more comprehensive and exact record of the 
agricultural, vital, and economic condition of the peojple, to the urgent necessity of 
which we have aheady drawn attention. Especially when a famine is thought to he 
iiupendiug -^rould supli^ an office become important, as it would supply the Govern- 
ment^ -with all statistics hearing on this subject, and would he responsible for 
worldng out from them the conclusions on wliich the decision as to future action 
would mainly rest. ^ When a famine is in progress, all the information relating to 
relief measures, theh extent, their cost, theh results, would he collected in itmnd 
presented in a uniform and :^telligible manner, and through it all orders of the local 
Government relating to faj 'iric administration would he issued. A correspondiug 
branch of the secretariat of |ne Government of India would occupy a similar position 
m relation to the Viceroy -and his Council, as regards collecting and recording 
information, advising the. iiupreme Government, and conveying orders to the local 
Governmeuts, 

116, The creation of such offices would not necessarily involve any great increase ^ 
of expenditure ; much/ff the work to he done in ordinary years is now scattered over 

several offices, and wotdd merely have to he concentrated in one; while the needful 

■ 
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• n. ^^mo of famine would be proYidcd, as is now done, by adding temporarily 
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ZSttral Department, and as m ai-e of opinion that such a dopar^mt slionld i)o 
rmder all tire Goyemments, we shaU tofter speak of the apooial ollia 
we We suggested by tie name of tbe Agricultural Department. ^ a.,,.,.*,,, 

117 The recurrence of famine being an eyent altogether exceptional in its ohmaaoi, 
and teMng place at h-regular and oftln greatly prolonged mteryals. we consider I at 

the performmee of the duties that fall upon the Goyernmmt m relation to it must 

tne peiduiiu^t. ^ ^ „-hnvo./ari wiih tliR ordmaiw macbinory ol. 

be entrusted 
administration 

Por tke same reason viw . ^ i x 

devolye on tke ordinary establisbmeu^ ap#mted to carry 
government in the country, and not aify special organization expressly cmited l or 
the purpose; and wbat must beairnmat is a system which may be Avorked by tlio 
ordinary official staff, supplemented when:aaecossary to meet tbo spcciaJ circumstances 

of fllO CSISG * 

118. Experience has shown that the measures required to^ mect_ occasions of severo 

famine fall under so ipany heads and require the co-operation of so many oLlicois m 
different departments of the Government, that much injury to tho public intewslis 
has often arisen from want oE a fentral arithority by wbich tlio varied i nqmrenicnts ol 
relief on a large scale can be considered in relatioir^o one another, and uniioi rally 
of action secured. The gradual expansion of the raet'^s of relieE oJ“ late yc'avs, and 
tho recognition of the liability to provide for alf classes^ the commiiiiity in all parts 
of a tract suffering from famine, have left it no longer fflnbtfnl that in fidui-o, Avlum 
such a calamity occurs on a large scale, a special officer should ho noraiiiatod, avIlo 
might he called the Eamine Oomiffissioncr, in A^hom should bo centred tbo ros])onsj- 
bility for directing all branches o| famine relic?, under tlie immediate oukms oE tlie 
head of the local Government, j|id in immediate connection with its Aga'iculluml 
Department. Such an officer sli&ld he speciallynseleciGd for his energy and gtramnl 
aptitude for administration; hrflfehould, if possible, have had prenoiis oxiimtimce 
of famines; -and he should pcl'^ess the entire confldonco of the local CoA'cvniuoni, 
so that in every case of emsti-gency he may act without hesitation, in tho lull 
knowledge that he may exp^t support. He should oxorciso constant suiici'visioii 
with a view to securing uniEc^ity and efficiency in the maimer in Avliioli the c!od(i ol' 
instructions is being follow^/. He should he ready to move at any monumi to any 
place where his presence is called for to originate measures of relief, to corrciol cn’roifs, 
or to meet unforeseen difficulties; and by aid of suitable reports by lottin oi‘ 
telegraph should keep himself thoroughly informed of the Avholo cionrsc', ol' ovonts, anid 
maintain his confidential accord with the head of the Govcrnmenl. Tho ordovs of ibo 
Government on all relief measures should issue under his name, and <'U'raug(ra'U!nts 
should he made to ensure their reaching the local executive officers with the liiiisli 
possible amount of official routine Iffiely to cause delay, all needful care at l.lie Miiuio 
time being taken to provide for their being thoroughly understood by the r('sj)ousiblo 
supervising authorities. 

119. That rehef operations in a period of extreme famine Aidll try the adminisLi'ativo 
staff to the utmost is certain, and in proportion as tlio officers who compose i1i arc 
energetic and intelligent will he the probable measure of tlicir sliccjcsh. On hucIi 
occasions the local Government should not hesitate to make whatever distribution of 
the officers at their disposal wdl he likely to load to tho best general resulin, and 
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subordinate all other considerations, however deserving tbey might he of 
quieter times, to doing wbat Arill conduce most to the preservation oi’ the people I'l'om 
the%ngers of famine. The district officers should, oiitho auproach of I'aminc, anulv 
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themselves to study vigilantly the condition of the pc 
important duties which may interfere Avith the attainm 
any steps that may he suitable towards procuring tho 
visiting the threatened or affected localities, making 
most intelligent inhabitants, and arranging for rapid 
cation with the subordinate officials and native gentle, 
-should be the care of the Government to strengthen 
officers by a staff of special assistants proportioned Lo 
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as far as practicable to place the most energetic and efficient officers in charge of 
the districts or areas where famine is most severe. In tlie same way the officers of 
the Public "Worts Department placed in charge of relief works should be selected not 
OJilv for tlieir capacity as engineers, but also on a consideration of their knowledge 
of and sympathy with the people, and tlieir powers of organization under peculiar and 
trying circumstances. The Commissioners of Kevenue and other superior superidsing 
staff of all departments should in Hlie manner redouble their watchfulness, and take 
special care that while they assist all subordinate to them with their advice they avoid 
all causes of delay in the commiimcations which pass between the Government and 
tlie local executive officers. It should be one of the most important duties of the 
'Fa min e Commissioner to sec that no officer is allowed to remain in charge of any 
branch of the rehef operations, whether in duties of supervision or in immediate 
management of work, or otherwise, under whom, whether from misconception or 
incapacity of any kind, bodily or mental, tip, administration of relief is not successfully 
carried on ; and the Government should ff 'nly support his action in this respect. It 
is moreover of great importance that the *^yil administration of the country 
should be so arranged that the local areas which form the units of executive authority 
should not he so great as to exceed the powe^of a single person to control effectually, 
and the reduction of districts to a moderate size is on this account most desirable. 
Any other administrative improvement which vdll strengthen the sense of respon- 
sibility among the executive district officers, simplify their communications with the 
superior controlling authority, remove friction, and expedite the transaction of business, 
should be sought for and carried out. ^ 

120. But, apart from demands rising in relation -to direct measures of relief, miusual 
strain will almost certainly l^^Aaced on many branches of the administration by 
the occnn'ence of severe far^ne. Such a time ndll necessarily he one of* financial 
pressure calling for special (uution in every province ; additional attention will ho 
required to the preservation of order, lost the suffering population should bo driven 
by want to commit acts of violence, medical and sanitary officers of Government 
should bo especially busy in inspectmg the condition of all persons in need of relief, 
and even in tbe districts not seriously affected watchfulness will he needed in respect 
to the public health. The depcndfence of an uni'iyterrnpted food supply on the 
effioiency of the local means of communication mu! \ not he lost sight of, and the 
railway administration throughout the country must b \ closely watclied to see that all 
possible facilities are given for the importation and distribution of grain by their 
means. Where irrigation is practised from works managed by tbe Government 
increased care will be essential to secure the utilization t\ the utmost of the available 
water supply for the preservation of the food crops and for their extension as fai as 
possible. On some of these points further remarks wHl be made in a subsequent part 
of our report, and here it is only necessary to add that a period of severe di’ougbt and 
famine in any part of India should be an occasion when those provinces Trliicli arc 
exempt from the calamity should be ready to contribute all tlieir resources to give any 
assistance that may be required. 

121. The efficiency of such a special department as wo have proposed will depend 
mainly on the completeness and accuracy with which the agricultural, vital, and 
economic statistics with which it has to deal arc collected in each village, and 
compiled in each sub-division and district throughout the country. 

122. With regard to agricultural statistics, we have shown clseWhere^" what amouut 
of information can at present be collected from the existing data, and what are the 
defects m the data, and in the method of preparing them. The revenue system in 
the greater part of British India is such as to present unrivalled means of ascer- 
taining in the fullest manner all necessary facts relating to agriculture, aud to the 
different incidents of landed tenures in every village ; but those means have nowhere 
been completely utilised or made as efficient as they might be. W^e recomm,end that 
the body of village accountants should everyuTierc be put on a sound and satisfa^^fary 
footipg as responsible public offioers, with a clearly defined set of duties, but with clue . 
consideration to the important-^ of their permanent connexion with their own villages j 
and that where, as in parts pf Bengal and Sindh, the class bas ceased to exist through 
long desuetude, it should fe resuscitated. Officials of tliis class should be appointed 
for all viUages, whether the estates are free from assessment, or pay a .quitrent, or pay 
tlie land revenue in fuB / and the same annual returns should be prepared for all 
kinds of estates, whethef under the permanent' or temporary settlement. The field 
survey, which supplies the basis of all agricultural statistics, should be pushed on 
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lake chaise mifl comnile the aoricultural returns and cxamiuo the 

the , ascertain from these and othei^data the relative value of each year’s 

of the harvests he would obtain data for Sdging whether tlie landed classes nano n a 
depressed or a prosperous couditioia ai'f how far they were prepared to 
Siffitons season. It would he hf object to obtain similar mformatLon as to all 
sections of the population, and to learii what are the causes of deprossion, and what 
classes would he\he first to siicciirab under the pressure of scarcity and Ingli i)ncc,s. 
Tlie accurate registration of vital statistics and the investigation ® 

abnormal mortality would lie within his province, and be would bo the agent ol t ho 
health officer of the district for the purpose of scrutniizmg the 
deaths. The extent of the fo^cl stocks, the ehh and flow of local trade, the curren t 
rates of interest charged on loans to different classes, the deficient or supera huiulant 
supply of any kinds of labour, and the customarflwages paid to oacli kind— tlicso 
and^ other kindred topics, on which in formation is Ffi^resent lar from prociBC, would 
fall within the scope of his inquiries. These offioers^Vhilo generally subordinate to 
the collector or chief officer, of the district in which they arc placed, would lie 
specially under the orders of the Agiicultural Department, in respect to the system 
on wliich their returns are to he prepared and checked. 

125. A Director of Agriculture should ho appointed in each proyinco as executive 
head of this department, chosen lor his knowledge of the condition of the peojilc, 
and particularly of the agricultural classes. He would directly control the special 
, statistical officers, and would lie the adviser of the local Government on all , matters 
relating to agriculture and statistics. In ordinary times he should discharge those 
duties and superintend all measmes designed to improve the agriculture of tlicooimtiy ; 
and in times of famine he would he the officer I’esponsible tor warning the Govi'rn,- 
inent as to the agricultural outlook, and for preparing such a forcoasii as should guifie 
it in issuing instructions, and setting on foot measures of relicJ'. A covres])ou(Uiig 
officer should perform analogous duties under the Government of India, asslsl.ing 
it in its dealings with the local Governments in the Agiicnltural Departmont, and in 
the supervision of the local Directors of Agriculture. All those officials, !uul a 
certain proportion of the special officers in eacli district, should liavo liecu pri'parod 
for their duties by a technical trnining in scientific and practical agrioultui’c. A more 
detailed consideration of the measures that we suggest for attaining i.his cud, and 
for originating and stimulating improvements in agrioiilturo, will 1)0 found iji miotlicr 
part of this report. 
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II . — JPromsioii of Uelief for the Ablc-hodied. 

126. The ordinary position of the country in seasons of scarcity is that, tiic 
population being for the most part engaged in agriculture, and a large soclion being 
dependent on the wages of field labour, paid either in money or in kind, a drought 
which more or less completely destroys the crops, somewhat iir the same jiropovtion 
dej^'ives the labouring class of their usual occupation and mcaus of suhsi,sl,(v 
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result ensues in part directly from the fact that field labour has hoeoino useless or 
impracticahle, and to some extent indirectly from the fact that the eiuployei's of 
labour lose their ordimiry means of paying Avages, wliieh are (hn-ived from their 
produce in possession or in prospect. The stores of gram hold by the landoAvncrs arc 
111 such seasons muoh more strictly retained for their personal Avants ; and the ])rleo 
of food rises to two or three times its ordinary rate, so tUgt, even if the usual wage 
Avere ohtainahlo, it would ho insufficient to support life. 
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127. In sncli circiunstanoes it becomes necessary for tlie State to replace for tlie 
moment, as far as may be needed, the ordinary omployors of labour, and to Onmisi 
work and tlio wages for work to tlie labouring classes, with a yiew to enabling tbein 
to cam a liyelibood so long as tlieir ordinary occupations are necessarily interrupted. 

The relief thus given should he tendered promptly, and before the people have hegim 
to lose strength from want of food, and the needful steps should he taken to induce 
all destitute persons able to work to -come to the places where employment is offered , 
them as early as possible. It will at the same time he necessary to see that the cost , 
to which the community as a whole is put by the employment of persons in want is. 
no more than the case strictly recpiires. 

128. The employment thus offered hy the State can hardly he other than some form, 
of simple lahoiu’, such as is required on the ordinary public works carried on under 
the oficers of the Public Works Department. The works selected should he of 
permanent utility and capable of employing considerable number of persons (a large 
proportion of whom would he imskiiled'./|ahourers) for a considerable period of: 
time. Their position must be regulated hyva^ipus circumstances, to all of Avhlch 
proper weight should he given, such as comhuience of access to the distressed 
population, facilities foi’ the provision of |^od and for supervision, and healthiness 
of situation. The selectioir of these works should he the duty of the Public Works ’ . 
Department in each presidoiioy or province, acting under the orders of the local. ; 
Government, and that Department should he held responsible for keeping a 

of such works ready to he put in hand without delay when any such emergency 
occurs. If possible one such work should ho ope/^cd in each suh-divisioii of a 
district in which severe distress prevails. It is not necessary, and may often he" 
undesirable, to offer to every oim/^ork close to his door, hut on the other hand it is 
unreasonable to expect peopl^o trav4 great distances in order to obtain relief, or 
to make such a journey a conduion precedent of their being received on relief works ; 
and we think that such a test should not he applied. 

129. The immechato chrection of those works should be entrusted to the officers of 
the Public Works Department, whose special training best qualifies them for such a 
duty, and who would he responsible for enforcing discipline and directing the labom:., 

It is to he clearly understood hy these officers that their duty is not, as iir ordinary 
times, to get the greatest quantity of work done at tlie cheapest rate, hut to give 
effectual relief to the labouring population, inasmuch as the work is undertaken not 
for its own sake hut for the sake of the people employed on it, Labourers of all kinds 
and of all degrees of working capacity and working power should he received on these 
works if they apply for admission, and civil officers should he appointed to co-operate 
with the Public Works officers in classifying the labourers and seeing that they are 
properly paid and tasked according to their strength. The other duties of the civil 
district officers wiU be so numerous and important tlrat it is not expedient that the , 
ordinary rehef- works should he carried on by them, unless in the case of the Public . 
Works Department being unable to supply officers for that purpose. Work might, 
however, he carried on under the Civil officers for the purpose of giving employment 
to persons who have been in the receipt of gratuitous relief, and who, thougli. 
hegmning to recover from debility, are not yet strong enough to he sent off finally to 
the regular relief works. 

130. The collector of the district should exercise general supervision over all works, 
as over all other arrangements for giving relief within his district, and should he 
responsible to Government for their efficiency. Pending reference to the Govermnont 
or other superior authority, his decision should be accepted hy the Public Works 
officers in all matters relating to the task and wage of the people employed, as well as 
' 1 opening or closing works, and generally in everything except arrangements of a 

lerely technical natme. 

131. It has been proved by experience that when there is little to do in the fields, 
vrge nnmhers of people are apt to fiock to get employment on Government w^'ks 
though there is not any such general need as to justify the offer of work to all comers, 
his is particularly the case if the task is light and discipline slack, and too easy terms - 
ioy even have the effect of drawing labour from its legitimate sphere, and discouraging 
le continuance or resumption of ordinary agricultural occu|)ations. It is therefore 
ecessary that proper discipline should he maintained, and that, though all applicants 
lonld he received, certain self-acting tests of wage and labour should he enforced 

i prevent the relief work from being so light or unduly attractive as to induce any ^ 
■> remain who are not really in want. The wage should he adjusted from time to 
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time so as to provide sufficient food for the labourer’s support, allowing bim one 
day’s rest in tlie weeb ; and separate rates should be prescribed suitable for the various 
classes of persons as well as for different ages and sexes. A margin should be left with 
the view of giving security against accidental error on the side of deficiency, not 
with the view of providing the labourer with the power of saving, and care should bo 
taken that penalties for wilful idleness, in the form of deductions from the wage, should 
not be so large or so often repeated as to have the effect of reducing the food of the 
labourer below what is necessary for subsistence. The wage should be paid if possible 
daily, otherwise at intervals of not more than three or f oiu days, and the payment should 
he superintended by a thoroughly trustworthy officer. , The labour would be a task 
fixed according to the capabilities of the labourers, who should be divided into suitable 
classes for this purpose, and care should be taken to classify and employ them so as 
not to break up families, which should as far as practicable be enabled to work 
together. In apportioning the task, the ffict that a largo proportion of the labourers 
are doing unaccustomed work, that mr^y may he physically and morally depressed, 
and that the disruption of their ordirarymfe, and the novelty of them position on relief- 
works probably act injuriously on t^ir bodily powers, should be boruo in mind. The 
full task demanded from such persons^oiild not be more than 75 per cent, of that 
commonly performed by labourers in ordinary times, and from the less capable 
labourers a still smaller task sbould bo required. 

1.32. The contract system in its ordinary form, under wliich the labourers become 
the servants of the contractor, on whom all responsibilities for their payment rest, 
sbould be prohibited on rehef<svorks, as it is incompatible with that direct supervision 
and control on the part of the supervising officer, and that free communication between 
him and the labourers, wliich are essential to seef^ the effectiveness of the relief. 
The method of payment by the piece may,''howevd^he inti’oduced with advantage, 
provided that it is optional with the labourers to chooal between it and the daily wage. 
One or more jiiecework gangs might therefore be attached to each large relief 
work, in wliich all who are both able-bodied and skilful labourers should he classed, 
and to which those who are improving in strength and skill may, if tlioy wish it, 
ho transferred. The rates should he so fixed (with reference to the price of food 
grain) as to give a little more than the ordinary daily wage in rctimn for the quantify 
of work likely to be performed. Snoh increased earnings may tend to encourage 
a spirit of industry among .the labourers wliich will he ben oflcial to all; but it should 
be remembered that it is not expedient to add to the outlay on relief, or to the 
consumption of food beyond what is essential, and that no oliject is to be gained liy 
the early completion of any work put in hand. Again, at the end of a famine, if 
any able-bodied lahomers are disinclined to go hack to tlicir ordinary Avork, a system 
of jnecowork may he used, vith lowered rates, to induce them to go. 

133. We have arrived at these conclusions after careful consideration of the argii- 
uiGiits of those who advocate systems Offering in some one or other respect from that 
which we recommend. Of these suggestions, one of the most important is that all 
relief works should he on the piece-work system ; that ivork should not ho employed 
as a test of necessity, and as a condition of relief, but that it should he offered to all 
persons whose labour is “ remunerative,” that is, labourers capable of oarniug a living 
ou AVorks carried out on the usual system of the Public Works Department', at rates 
adjusted to the price of food. We arc of opinion that experience has pi’ovod that the 
portion of the population not accustomed to work for wages on public ivorks Avill not 
spontaneously seek such employment until forced to do so by want, and that it must 
he anticipated that many ryill he reduced iu strength, and, at first at all events, 
incapable of earning a lirrclihood on the public works, assuming that the Arork to ho 
done to earn a liveliliood by everyone must he that of an able-bodied labourer. An 
unusual proportion will certainly bo women, and a largo fraction Avill consist of 
children unfit for labour, the aged and hiflrni, and those who are unaeoustomed to- 
tl^ sort of work and otherwise nnahlc to work up to the standard performed in t| 
case of skilled lahonrm’s in ordinary times. Any attempt, therefore, to make tlicsv 
classes earn their living by ordinary piece-work could not fail to result in great 
suffering and mortality. If to avoid this the rate ho adjusted to meet the jiGAAmrs of 
the least capable, it will make the works enormously costly, or if it Avoro adjusted to 
tlio different degrees of strength of the labourers, the result Avould ho to introduce 
rates suited to varying capacities, and so end in sometbing not really 
o differing from task work. If again, only those Aidio can he employed profitably on 
works arc so employed, a great mass of people Avill ho thrown on the Grovcnimcnt 
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demanding gratuitoiis roliefj but absolTcd from all necessity for showing that they 
are really in want. On these grounds we think that the only safe course for providing 
for proper management and economy on the one hand, and the interests of humanity 
on the other, is to give all those who can do a reasonable amount of work a task 
carefully adjusted to their powers, and pay them a wage on which life and health can 
he maintained ; piece work being employed only under the_ conditions mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph, and gratuitous aid, as described in the succeeding section, 
being confined to those who are incapable of working. 

134. A hospital should ho attached to all large relief works, and care should he 
taken that all who fall sick on the work receive proper medical attendance and food, 
either as in-door or oiit-door patients. Attention should he paid to hutting the 
labourers in such a manner as to resj)ect their feelings and the requirements of health 
and decency. The temporary markets attached to the works should be carefully super- 
vised in respect to the quantity, quality, a^l price of the food offered. A special 
allowance should he made to those childrefjpf labourers who are of too tender an 
age for work; if possilfie, in the form of a diet afSj^Aed to their wants, 

135. The coiu’se of events on these works shonla'he carefully watched by the officers 
in charge, and periodically reported to superiori^nthority, as it will form one of the safest 
indications of the degree of the prevalent distress. If works carried on under adequate 
precautions for discipline and for enforcing a sufficient task and wage are thronged by 
applicants, and especially if those applicants he persons belonging to other than the 
ordinary labouring classes, there will bo a strong presumption tbat the pressure is 
very severe, and that still larger relief operations mayfbe necessary. If, on the other 
hand, few persons apply, and if there has been nothing in the management of the 
work to explain their reluGtaiice^J‘’**may he accepted as an indication that tlio distress 
is not acute. Both of these ;^sumptit)ns may, however, prove to be erroneous in 
certain cases. On the one liauU, as has been noticed, there are portions of every year 
when field work is at a standstill, and when largo numbers of the population will 
gladly accept work though not in distress. On the other hand, there are seasons, 
such as those which precede sowing or harvest time, when the people can hardly he 
induced by any pressure of want to go to work at a distance from tlieir villages, 'and 
there are classes with whom apathy or ignorance ivill produce the same result. 
Conclusions founded on such evidence must therefore be drawn with much caution, 
and with a reference to the usual habits of the people. 

136. The extent to which employment slionlcl he provided will vary according to 
the severity of the famine, and it is therefore most necessary that the probable 
extent of the calamity should ho ascertained as early and as carefully as possible. 
If it only amounts to severe scarcity the Government will commonly find it sufficient 
to enlarge its ordinary works, so as to offer employment to greater numbers than 
■usual, hut without any change of system; and this, with the addition of some help 
in the villages to those incapable of work, will probably enable the people to tide 
over the season of distress. If scarcity passes into famine, employment must be 
offered on a larger scale on special works, .such as have been described. In every 
case care should he taken to avoid throwing ■v’-orkpeople out of employ, even tem- 
porarily, in re-arranging a system of works so as to supply the wants of the country ; 
and, as far as possible, occupation should he given on these works to skilled mechanics, 
A corresponding expansion mast also he given to the arrangements made for the 
gratuitous relief of the incapable. However intense and widespread the famine may 
become, we believe that this system of administering relief will still hold good ; even 
if the whole of the lahoiiriug population of a great tract of country should become 
“'nplicants for employment, it should not he beyond the power of the Government 

I furnish work for them, provided the calamity does not find it unprepared, and 
foper ^ arc taken in the early stages of the distress. If, indeed, it 

loiikl in any exceptional case become ax^parent that a sufficient stock of food to feed 
ie., people does not exist in and cannot he imported into the famine trdCtvJn 
tne ’fenongh to meet the demand for it, it may become necessary to consiuer 
hethef it will not be proper to reduce the consumx)tioii of food to the utmost by 
opping the relief works, and distributing to the famine-stricken pox^nlation at their 
omes a reduced ration, sufficient only to support them without labour, and sO i6 
jonoroise the clifFerence between what would thus he giyen and what would he 
■squired to siij)port them when engaged in labour. It cannot he said that such a 
ffidition of things might not arise in some peculiarly situated locality, and 



ponsiderino' its extreme gravity we liavo tliouglit it riglit thus to allude to it, 
and to a '^possible meaiis of alleviating it. But we do not lose sight of the risk 
that the increase in the number of claimants for relief thus given might m the 
end more than outweigh any temporary reduction in tlie quantity received jiy 
each claimant, and that moral depression tending to physical detorioration,^ whicli 
it is most important to avoid, may not improbably be produced by relief given to 
a large population kept in idleness. Of tbe reality of this last-named danger, strong 
opinions have been expressed by trustworthy observers of^ the people relieved under 
such conditions. It may he added that the case which is here supposed has hardly 
ever existed in the past, except as a oonscquence_ of want of due preoaiitiou at 
the outset; and that when the internal communications of the conutry arc liirtlier 
improved, we may reasonably expect them to be year by year in the lutnve, _ even 
the few districts which arc now so isolated as to he liable to a temporary iuahillty to 
obtain food null cease to be ex]Dosed to that danger. 

I 

III. — (^atuitoiis Meliof. 

1.37. The duty of relieving persons o|her than the ahle-hodied was till recently 
^considered to rest during famines, as well as in ordinary times, ^ with the chai’italde 
public. It is only in the course of the seasons of famine which have occurred in 
ithe last eight or ten years that this duty has been accepted by the G-ovcrnmoiit, _ It 
is now fully recognized that there is as great an _ obligation on the State to give 
relief to those classes that are suable to earn their livelihood by work as to giveil, 
to those that can work, when hotli are alike left helpless at such a time. However 
great he the importance of maintaining in the com;^nity at large the sense of its 
responsibility for supporting its poorer inemherc, it is us that this duty cannot 
he enforced when the stress of scarcity deprives very mrge numbers of their usual 
means of subsistence, and, as a necessary consequence, of the _means_ whicli they 
before had of supporting the infirm and helpless members of their families or tlieir 
villages. But though this principle be fully accepted, the test of experience cuuuot 
be said to have removed many serious doubts as to the best mode of procedure in 
administering this form of relief, or to have led as yet to any such complete unil'orinity 
of opinion among the persons to ndiose judgmout on these matters most weight 
attaches, as to enable us to state our conclusions without some reserve. 

138. So long as this obligation was not recognized by the State, and voluntary 
relief committees, being representatives of private charity, had the distribution of food 
in their hands, there could I 36 no uniformity of procedure, and no specitlc responsibility 
was placed on anyone for seeing that the arrangements were sufficient. But when 
the State undertook that relief should he offered to all who need it, it becanio 
incumbent on the G-overnment to control the admuiistration of all forms of relief, and 
to secure an uniform and efficient system. The voluntary aid of indejienclcnt persons 
may he utilised, but where tbe State is responsible for the result it must look mainly 
to its own officers for carrying out its policy. 

139. T^\''o systems have been followed in different places and at difl’orent limo.s with 
regard to gratuitous relief. Under one it has been distributed in the sha^ic oJ' raw 
grain or money at tbe homes or iu the villages of the recipients, their necessities 
being vouched for by responsible village officials, and tested by suitable supervision. 
Under the other the people have been compelled to come to relief-centres to receive 
it. In this case it has generally been given them in the shape of a meal of coolccd 
food, and has often been accompanied by the condition of resiclenoo within a tcinporarily 
arranged relief- camp or poor-house. 

140. The difference in these two systems of gratuitous relief may, no doubt, ho traced 
to the different circiunstances under which they were adopted. The more .stringenl.; 
system, requiring residence in a poor-house, was a somewhat natural develo] 3 mcnt of 
the efforts of private charity with limited means at its command ; and the village, 
systehi was an equally natural outcome of the vieAV which regidated the rolieJ' ill 
1873-74, that it was requisite for the State not only to supply employment and tueaiis 
of subsistence to the whole population, but to import and distribute tbe food itself. 
The poor-house system has generally been follo^'-ed since 1861 in the Nortli -"Western 
Provinces, and has been highly recommended by many authorities for adoption 
elsewhere. It was believed that the objection felt to residence in a poor-house might 
keep away those not really in want, hut would not deter any wlio suffered from real 

' distress. There is, however, a great accumulation of evidence to the effect that tlio 
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feeling of the people toirards relief administered in this form is in most parts of 
India one of extreme repulsion; and that even in the North-Western Proxinces in 
1877-78 that repulsion was strong enough to cause many to lose their lives rather, 
than to accept help on these terms. It was in Bengal in 1873—74 that the system of 
villa D-ij relief first became prominent^ and that indications were seen that it was 
preferable to the poor-house system, notwithstanding certain difS-cnlties wliicli 
attended it. Under any such system the difficulty of discriminating the worthy 
from the imworthy will he great ; the village officials, where such persons exist, can 
seldom he thoroughly trusted to select tlie proper persons for the receipt of State 
help, and in the ahscncc of some really trustworthy residents in the villages who 
can ho employed hy Grovernment as agents in relief- distrihution, there is great risk 
that the money or grain will not roach those for whom it is intended. Both 
systems might no doubt be better administered than they have ever yet heen, 
[f it is probable on the one hand that araehorations of the poor-house system could 
he efiected, under which its stringency ’^j^nld ho less likely to repel real sufferers, 
on tlie other it is clear that much of the i^aavs cost which attended the operations in 
Bengal in 1S73-74 is in no degree a necessary t^oment of the village system. On the 
whole there is no doubt left in our minds that the village system should, in the 
present condition of India, he preferred for^general adoption, inasmuch as, wlille this 
system may involve the risk of a too free grant of relief, the poor-house system 
involves the more serious risk of insufficient relief. 


■ ' Safegnards 141. If gratuitous relief is never given to those who are able to do a reasonable 
withwliic]! amount of labour, but only to the children, infirm,^nnd old, to cripples and house- 
' ridden people, and to those necessarily required to attend to them; and if there' is 

• efficient system of village ji^speotion to see that the persons on the relief list 

are, as far as outward sign^^o, deserving of it, and that they do receive it ; the 
result will he that relief willlteaoh the majority in the most effective way, though 
there may he a certain small number of people who get it improperly. With these 
two safeguards, the danger of the misuse of the State funds will he minimized, and 
the danger of imposing a test so repugnant to the people as to prevent their accepting ' 
relief will he avoided. But there will still he room for relief -houses, the proper sphere 
of which will be to receive such persons as iiave separated tlxemsolves from their 
homes and villages, — aimless wanderers, habitual beggars, or debilitated, people who, 
have fallen out of the ranks of the labourers and require to Ijo fed up or receive 
medical attendance in order to regain strength and return to woi’k. 

' XTtiiizatiou ^42. lu most parts of India som(3 village organization exists which offers a ready 
, of Tillage and natural, though still imperfect, maebmery for coping with famine, and it is of 

officer. special importance that whatever is possible should bo done towards improving and 

strengthening this machinery where it is present, so that it may become more 
thoroughly efficient for the purposes of village relief. Bor the future progress of the 
country the encouragement of the principle of local self-government, hy which business'; 
of all kinds should he more and more left to local direction, is of nmch moment, 


XTtiiizatiou 
of Tillage 
officet'H. 


and nowhere more so than in dealing with the relief of local distress ; and, however 
great be the difficulties in the way of its early prcXctical realization, it will he well 
never to lose the opportunity of taking any stop that may lead towards it. 

Details of 113. The first step towards organizing the system of village relief would he to 
tlie village- coiivey iustmctloiis to the head men of villages as to the classes who are entitled to 
relic fjysiem. jy^d as to the manner of giving it, and to direct them, with the help of the 

village accountants, to draw up lists showing what persons resident- in the village 
belong to these classes. In order to enforce this duty it will probably bo necessary 
to provide legislative sanction in each province, under which it shall be lawful for 
the local Government to define who shall for the purposes of famine relief ho con- 
sidered the head man of each village, and to impose penalties for the failure to 
discharge the prescribed duty, or for any fraudulent act committed while discharging 
, "t. The lists thus drawn up should be scrutinized by the officer of the chcle, who 
fihould inspect all persons on the list (except women of respectable position, regaining 
whom he must take other means for obtaining the necessary information), visit their 
houses, ascertain whether and from what cause the means of support on which they, 
have hitherto lived have failed them, and what their act\Tal circumstances are, He 
should then, if satisfied that they deserve it, place them on the village relief list, 
giving to each person a certificate to that effect and a copy of the list to the head 
• xffilage official, which should he produced before every inspecting officer. The relief ^ 
shoifid consist of a dole of grain sufficient for the subsistence qf the redpient. 
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r oi-hPv man woman, or child, and arrangements slionlcl lie made, suited to the local 
whetheiman,w dole without Tail at spociried intervals of 

cuemnsta , any persons who are capable of doing a little lahonr, 

not fit to he sent to a relief-work, might Jie required to per term any light 
+ ^ Vcf in the village or its neighhourhood, such as aiding in the distribution of giam, 
tasksm tiie deepening tanks, which maybe useful for sanitary or other 

under the direction of tlic village head man. On the occasion of each visit 
nn insnecting officer the persons on the village relief-list should be. examined 
fri 3 “nrhave become fit fo? labour relief-works, and those who have heepmo 
sf Sonirhe struck off the list and instructed where employment will lie given 
■fi pm At the same time any new person who may he found qualified for relief should 
.&ef to me ai. .Old bo madewl.etliorttaowlioavooo 

+Up do actually receive the sanctioned quantity of food. 

14,4 In the case of those respectable iramen, who liy national custom arc unalilo 

-Lil \) 1 ia. H/Tnl-* vnlio'm'n T»O.T.uminl 
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to appear ^ ... . . 

inspection hy the relieving officer is i^ 

other check. Ooinmittees of native gentlemen ...... , ^ _ 

the circumstances of the famihes conccji^ccl can generally ho ntilisod for this ohjec , 
nnd the circle officers should further test applications hy all other infonnati on winch 
theVoL ooUor The rdief giyeii to women of this doss, omf to tl.cii- dn Mivo 
should consist of doles of grain, and in return such labour as they can perform should 
ho requhecl of them, wliicli may ordinarily be clone by delivering to Ihem a spceiJied 

ntiantitv of cotton to be spun iut® tliroad. , , „ , , i 

" 146 Helief-houses are intended for the reception of persons wlio ha.ve no lioraes, 
or have cut themselves off from their homes, and aro^^it .for craploymcnt on rolicl- 
works, and for professional beggars who cannot lie inm to work A system oJ patrol 
should he organised to visit the lanes and liycways of towns, and the roads pviiuapally 
traversed hy travellers, in order to bring such persons in, and prevent their dying out 
of sight; and authority should ho given by legislation to enablo GovermiienI, 
officers to compel them to accept relief, oven against their will, there may also liiwa 
few persons in the villages rc.spccting whoso nccessilacs the circle officer cannot satisfy 
bimsW, and whom ho may require to go to the rolmf-houso as a tost that they are 
really in need These relief-houses should ho ostahlishcd on tho outskirts ol the 
prineipal towns, in localities convenient for constant supervision hy responsible civil 
officers. The greatest care should ho taken in their management to avoid ollondmg 
against popular preindices, and this will he best assured by a.ssoeiai)iug with the 
officers a body of nafciye gcntloinon who should bo consulted on all matters coiiiicctecl 
with caste or social observances, and who would make it publicly known ihat nothing 
is done against which any reasonable objection can be raised. Siibjoob to ihest' eoii" 
ditions, relief should ordinarily ho given in these places in tho shape of cooJcod food, 
and residence within the enclosure should bo enforced. Tlio utmost vigilance should 
bo exerci.sed to see that the store of grain does not Call sliort, that tho i()od is jiroperly 
cooked and distributed, and that no fraud or mistake is allowed hy wliieli the ration 
can ho reduced below tho authorised quantity. The inmates should ordinarily^ he 
employed as far as possible in doing all work required for the service ol the histitutioe, 
and those not thus employed should ho set to spin, weave, make ro]io, or to other light 
and profitable lahonr. Those who improve in health and strength should be removed, 
when fit, to relief works. A hospital should he attacliod to every largo voliol-houso,^ 
and the ordinary residents, as well as the sick in hospital, should he tho subjects cd 
regular and careful medical supervision. 

146. An efficient system of village relief will, we trust, in co-o]ieration with the 
other measures which we recommend, have tho effect of preventing that wandering o. 
the poor, which leads to tho dissolution of the village communities, and is one of tlr 
principal causes of famine mortality. Most of those who ^ have an interest in ih 
laufj^will remain in their homes without the need of other assistance than advances am 
the suspension of land revenue for the less substantial inom.hors of tho class. The able 
bodied of the lahoiiring class with their families, so far as they are lioalthy anr 
capable, should ho settled on works at a moderate distance from their villages. Th 
remaining class, the incapable poor who can offer neither security for advances no 
labour in return for relief, and wbom we therefore propose to supply with .food i 
their homes, will not form a large por-centago of the popiilatio]i, and tlu^ timel 
• preparation of a framework of village relief, to bo admlnisterod by responsible super- 
visors, ranging from tho European superintendent to tho recognised head men and 
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village officers, will provide for them. Thus would ho secured a scheme of relief 
which would give to all classes assurance of ample assistance in their own uoiglihourlioocl, ' 
and leave them without inducement to Avander. 

ly. — Village Lispeciion. 

If'?. The opiniou of all persons of experience is unanimous as to tho importance of 
cstahlisliing a systeni iindciMvhich there should ho a constant and careful inspection 
of all villages in the distressed tracts hy a special staff of officers ; and it is generally 
' atrreed that no better example can he found of tho organisation required for this 
purpose than was afforded in Behar in 1874. The method then adopted was to divide 
the country into circles of convenient size, each of which Avas placed under its proper 
officers with a regular gradation of authority, and with a clear definition of duties. 
These posts Avere filled hy utilising the existing staff of district officials to the utmost, 
hy borrowing both European and Native ftivil and military officers from other depart- 
ments, and hy making use of Amluntcers ‘Vf ajifiUty and character, and especially such 
of the local landed and moneyed gentry or pensioners of the Government as Wore 
willing to contrihiite their influence and knoAvledge to the aid of the State. 

148. Such a special organisation should Ijh created Avhenever the prospect of famine 
becomes imminent. Its object Avould he to obtain specific information as to the degree 
and locality of tho distress and the classes and persons in need of relief ; and to convey 
to the people a knowledge of the measures taken for their relief, and to encourage 
those atIio really need aid to apply for it. Tho inspe/jting officers would examine into 
the condition of all persons in every village, and especially of the poorest classes ; they 
AVotild ascertain if any are in and have not applied for assistance, and would see 
that they receive it ; they wo^t also.^ ascertain if any AAdio have applied for relief are 
not in Avant, and ought to r!)e struck off the list. To those who are able-bodied they 
Avould make known the places Avhere employment is offered ; and if any fail to seek 
work, they Avould, through the influence of the village head, or otherwise, encourage 
tliem to aAmil themselves of the offer. Eor those Avho are in want, and incapable of 
Avork, tliey would see that the arrangements for gmug gratuitous relief arc efficient,* 
and that no unnecessary delay, or mistake, or francl intervenes to prevent their getting 
it. The circles should be so constituted that the inspecting officers attached to each 
may be able to vivsit every village within a certain fixed period of time, Avliioh would 
he greater or less according to the degree of the distress. While making these visits 
the inspector would, in addition to the special duties already described, supervise the 
arrangements made for the supply of funds or food to meet the requirements of tho 
people receiving relief, and would, if so directed by superior authority, carry on the 
necessary inquiries preliminary to the suspension of the land revenue, the loan of 
money to the landed classes, or other matters. Efforts might eiIso be made to induce 
tho agriculturists to apply themselves to the raising of quick-grOwing and profitable 
crops, and seed might be procured and distributed for this purpose Avhere necessary. 

149. Tho extent to Avhich this system should be carried, and the time at which it 
.should ho brought into operation, will dej)end greatly on the stage and on the severity 
of the famine. At the earliest stage, and so long as it is still uncertain whether 
scarcity AviU end in famine or not, it Avill not ho necessary, as a rule, to create special 
circles or to organise a large establishment. But on the occasion of any considerable 
failure of crops, such as to require the opening of relief-works, the Government 
should draAV out a scheme for the division of the country into circles, for purposes of 
inspection, and should make the arrangements necessary in order to he ready to post 
tho special staff to those circles. The first duty of the iuspectiug officers wheu appointed 
would he to collect all available informatio]i as to the condition of tho people,' to 
satisfy theuiselAms as to the out-tnrn of the crops on the ground or those just harvested, 
and, after revising and verifying all previous reports, to assist the Government by 
their opinions as to the prospects of the country. Eor this purpose officials strange' to 
the work and to the country or its language will he of little use, and it will geKQrally 
be the, best plan to set free the district officers from other duties, and to engage them 
actively in this occupation. As distress deepens the staff should be strengthened, and 
the areas of inspection subdivided. When famine has unmistakoably set in, and the 
various measures of relief are fully at AAmrk, the inspecting staff in all its grades should 
he constantly in motion, and the areas of the circles should then he laid out on such 
.a scale, with regard both to the distances to he travelled and the population, that 
every village may he visited by a subordinate officer if possible once a week, and by C 
superior officer at least once a fortnight. 
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y . — -Food Supply. 

150. The. question whether the direct intervention of Government to control or 
aid the action o£ private trade in the supply of food in time of scarcity is likely to he 
l 3 eiieficial or otherwise, is one which has been so frequently and completely discussed 
that it hardly seems necessary for us to treat it at any length. Opinion has more and 
more steadily settled down, as economical knowledge has advanced, to the conclusion 
tliat as a rule such intervention should be avoided, but that exceptional circumstances 
may justify or even require it. 

151. The prohibition of exportation was in the beginning of the century looked 
on as the first weapon in the Government armoury, and it was suggested in 1867 
in the Orissa famine, and again in 1873, in the case of Bengal ; but the arguments 
brought against it by Lord Northbrook on the last occasion are, we think, unanswer- 
able, and such suggestions will, it may b^hoped, never be repeated, or if repeated, 
never entertained. These arguments wer(|f concisely summed up by the Secretary 
of State, who said that nothing copd justify such a measure except reasonable 
certainty that the exports would so exhaust the resources of India as a whole as to 
render them insufficient to supply the nlints of the distressed districts, and that no 
such result was even probable. 

162. Importation of food by Government into a distressed tract may take several 
forms. Lr its broadest form — that of buying and importing food to supply the 
general wants of the whole pomlation — it is improbable that it will ever be found 
necessary again. It was adoptS in Orissa in 1866 at a time wheii no other resource 
was available, because the discovery of the exhaijstion of food stocks was made 
just when the sotting in of the south-west mons6<3^ rendered communication by 
sea too dangerous for private trade to oinbai’k in thomusiness of importation ; but 
had, there been either earlier knowledge of the coming calamity, or better means of 
communication with the distressed province, the step could hardly have been thought 
necessary. Beasons similar to those which were held to justify the proceedings of 
1866 were also appealed to in support of similar action in Ajmir in 1868, and of the 
much larger operations of the Bengal Government in 1874. With reference to 
these last, tliere appears to be an unanimous opinion that, in consequence of 
the extension of the railway system, no such measures can ever again be required 
in Northern Bengal. Measures whicli involve any large supersession of the operations 
of private trade must almost unavoidably bo in some important respects productive 
of inoonvemence and loss, and should not be resorted to without the most complete 
proof of their necessity. 

163. We have no donht that the true principle for the Government to adopt as its 
general rule of conduct in this matter is to leave the business of the supply and 
distribution of food to private trade, taking care that every possible facility is given for 
its free action, and that all obstacles material or fiscal are, as far as practicable, 
removecl. The manner in which the demand for grain in Southern India in 1877 was 
met by suijplies sent from the North showed the promptitude with which Indian 
trade will operate when the facilities for transport and the profit expected are 
adequate, The imports by sea into the distressed districts amounted, in the two 
years 1876-77 and 1877-78, to about 2 millions of tons.* The total quantity 
of grain carried on the railways in all parts of India was double this amount,! and 
the actual weight conveyed by them into the famine area may have been about 
1 or l-i millions of tons, in addition to the quantity brought l)y sea. If, as is hence' 
probable, the total import in the year 1877 was 2 million tons, it would at the rate of: 
1 ton to 6 persons for a year have been sufficient for 12 million people, or one third of 
the whole population affected. These resnlt.s were produced by the he],p of a system of 
railways, mostly single lines, and of which only one branch traversed the worst 
famine tract. It is only reasonable to anticipate that with every year’s additional 
exjj't^ience of the use to be made of the railways and telegraphs the activity and 
sensitiveness of Indian trade will continue to grow, and that with the new stilnulus 
thus imparted to it, and the gradual extension of railways into districts where they 
do not yet exist, the power of meeting the wants of the population in time of local 
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Hcarcity TviU be still further developed. Every interference by the Government witK ; ' „ 
the operations of trade must be^ adverse to this tendency, and prejudicial to the 
growth of those habits of self-reliance which it is so essential for Government to 
encourage. 

Exteriaion 154 It is to the future estensiou of railways that we look as the most complete 
of railways, jnstification of our belief that the trade of the country may be confidently left to; . 

provide for the supply of food in times of scarcity. Such an extension^ has been going / 
on for some years past, and it will, we trust, henceforth receive an additional impetus, ' 
as by tbe help of these works alone can the whole resources of the country be brought ,, , 
to bear in time of difficulty on any distressed area. The charge for transport between the; ; 
most distant parts of India" connected hy rail does not now exceed one anna p er seer, or f d, , , , 
per pound, and there is reason to hope that it may he reduced to a considerably smaUer • 
sum. At the present rate grain costing 24 seers per rupee or ^d. per pound could have 
been taken from Nortliem India to the famine districts in the south, and sold at 8 seers 
per rupee or per pound, -with a fair i^rgin of profit. Such boiiig the case we , 
cannot doubt that with the growth of thesfe iS^ans of communication and their con- : 
tinned use, all the requirements o£ every part^' of the country will be met by the , ', 
natural operations of trade, witbont tbe ne^ssity of any interference on the part of , ' 
Government. ' 

: ,,:,AMiiff of 156. A resolution to rely entirely on the ordinary operations of trade to meet the, >! 

; hie coitnti '7 wants of the country in time of famine must unquestionably rest, not only on tht .j, 

■ ; ^ expected activity of the traders, but also on tbe probability of the requisite supplied 

' 'I ' of food being forthcoming at the critical time. The question should therefore be 

answered, whether there is sufficient ground for believing that tbe quantity of grain, 
likely to be needed to meet^he wants of such large areas as may bo stricken, 
with famme in a single year^ill be 'certainly forthcoming. We believe that there 
need be no apprehension as to such a provision being forthcoming in time of fanuue 
from the parts of the country not affected, though no doubt considerable pressure , 
would be entailed on their inhabitants in proportion to the magnitude of the export. 
The quantity, though large in itself, hears but a moderate ratio to the whole produce ; 
of the districts in wliioli it may be presumed, in accordance with prolonged experience, ' 
:i : ; there will be no scarcity. 

. jElatlmate 156. The following figures (though they are but approximate and rough estimates ~ 

■ made from data which we hope soon to see more acciwately established) indicate 

demand and ordinary out-tiirn of food in British India exceeds 60 million tons, and the 

' fifvaiiabie ordinary surplus available for storage, for export, or for the luxurious consumption of 
, i&p,pply. the richer classes is more than 5 million tons. 
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5,100,000 

' 1,500,000 

500,000 

1,100,000 

60,000 

50,000 

75,000 

1,285,000 

215,000 


— 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i 

800,000 

JjI- ' ^ 

181,350,000 

166,250.000 

^ 51,530,000 

21,500,000 

37,980,000 

3,450,000 

3,090^000 

2,555,000 

47,166,000 

5,1^00 


The figures in the last . column show the estimated annual surplus from which 
the several pioviuces, if free from drought, could supply the deficiency in provinces ; 
suffering from famine. Experience indicates that the largest area with which wi^e 
may have to deal in a siugle year is not likely to exceed the.ttact affected in ISVd-'V?, 
the total population of which was about 36 millions. It iS: estimated that in that 
year the crop in Bombay was short of the average hy million tons, in Madras - 

by^3|: millions, and in Mysore hy 1 million tons ; and the difference between this 
estimate of the out-turn in these provinces and the quantity required, for a year’s 
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rnnaiim-ption at the ordinary rate is 4f million tons. But the deficit actually to he met 
■will he sensibly less than this amount. Bor a calamity of this kind immediately leads 
the nonulation to reduce its ordinary rate of consumption both for men and cattle, 
find to guard more carefully against the "waste that usually occurs. So far, too, 
as land remains unsown during the drought, something is saved in seed gi’ain. 

Brom these causes the above-stated- deficit of 4f million tons might ho reduced to 
3 millions. To meet this the local stocks, which there is reason to believe may 
commonly suffice for not less than three months consumption of the local population, 
are first drawn upon, and as they begin to he depleted prices rise high enough to 
attract supplies from distant parts of the country. When the imports from without 
into a famine area are very large, as in the case of 187 6-7 7, there is a corresponding 

■ rise of price and check of local consumption established in the exporting aistnots 
also' and thus, partly by enforced economy in these districts also, and partly iiy the 
contribution of their local surplus stocks, the pressure is spread over a wide extent 
of country in a greater or less degree, '^ere would thus ho available to meet the 

V estimated deficit of 3 million tons, fii;f, tlie local stocks of the distressed area, which, 
taken at three months’ supply of the people’s food, amount to 2f- millions; second, 
the year’s surplus of the districts not^iffectod, which, by the figures m the above 
table would he 3i million tons, hut which might be expected to be larger m conse- 
quence of the diminished consumption ; and third, the local stocks m those districts ; 
iid these three sources of supply, taken together, would appear to he quite sufficient 
to provide what was required. The yield per acre, on which tlio foregoing estimate 
is based, is derived from the locdf detailed reports, and is so moderate that we have no 
doubt that it can he maintained, or may he readily increased ; and it is important to 
observe that the surplus which wc believe to ho sufiJ^nt to meet the deficiency ot 
food consequent on the severest drought on record, or lively to occur, docs not exceed 
6 per cent, of the total present produce of the country. 

157. The smallness of the export of food grain other than rice has been adduced as Exiiorts 
ail evidence of the danger of trusting to the surplus produce of India for the food supply 
of the peoiile. But this fact merely signifies that other countries do not consume the ^ ’ 

millets of India. The exports are consequent on the demand of foreign countries, and 
no country grows more food than it can either consume at homo or sell to foreigners. 

■ ITor iu " relation to this matter should we overlook tlie fact that though India as a 
- whole now produces, and is likely to produce, sufficient food for its population, in any 
' seasoii of drought, and that imports are not likely to he needed, supplies from other 

countries are certainly obtainable. The prices at which grain is bought and sold in 
seasons of scarcity in India, viz., from 60s. to 60s. per quarter, will generally admit of 
imports being made with commercial profit from Egypt and Southern Europe, as 
well as from the rice-producing countries east of Singapore, and might probably 
draw supplies from a much larger area. 

168. Judging from these considerations we can have no doubt tliat the surplus flituru 

produce of India, taken as a whole, at present furnishes the means of mooting 
the demands of any part of the country likely to suflor from famine at any 
one time. It must, however, he observed that the present estimated yearly surplus 
would soon he all consumed by the increase of population which it is reason, able 
to anticipate in the future, unless the production should keep pace with that 
increase. The agricultural and trade statistics of the past 20 years justify the 
conclusion that the increased production of all sorts ha,s up to the presen^’ - 
time more than kept pace with the requirements of an increasing population 
and the known large area of land which may still be brougli-t. under profitabl 
cultivation, and the possibilities of securing increased production by means d 
improTed agriculture and extended irrigation, afford reasonable grounds of eonfi 
dence for the future. Bears, however, have been expressed "that the grazing 
lands have already in many parts of the country been injuriously curtailed _hj 
hein^ turned into arable land. If this he the case there will ho no means of’ addiiij 
to tfre food supply otherwise than by introducing an improved agrionliuro whiol 
should yield a moderate increase on eacli. acre already cultivated, and by bringing 
under the plough some of those vast tracts of uncultivated land which arc fortunatoh 
still available ; and eventually there must he pressing need Eor such measures o 
improTement. The gradual movement of the sru'plus population, where excessive, t( 
these virgin tracts, would further assure the prospects of the future. We strongly urge 
* on the G-overnment the great importance of these considerations. 

159. At the same time that we recommend the general principle of abstention from Ciwoa in 
interference with private trade in the supply of food to any tract suffering from wMcii inter- 
. ; scarcity, we admit that there are exceptional cases in which the Government may . 
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(1,) Provi- 
sion of food 
required for 
relief works 
and gratui- 
tous distri- 
bution ; 


(2.) Stimu- 
lus to trade 
where it is 
' sluggish ; 


t3,) Jnter- 
•vention by 
Goveiument 
where trade 
’ Ms to: act, 


t'd.) Or 
-refuses to 


find it necessary to intervene. The success of relief measures essentially depends on 
there always being grain to he bought by those who receive money wa^ges, and grain 
to he distributed to those who receive food; and it is an important duty of the 
Government officials who superintend the relief to see that this assumption is verified, ■ 
to make all necessary arrangements witli local or with distant merchants for the 
supply of grain, or in the last resort to lay in a stock, to he drawn upon in the event , 
of failure. This is particularly necessary in the case of relief-works, which must 
often he situated in localities where no arrangements for the sale of food exist. By- 
settling down a large population of labourers in such places an abnormal demand is 
created which, unless local trade is very active, the Government is bound to meet by- 
providing a special maobinery for the purpose of supplying food. In districts in ■ 
which communications or the means of transport arc defective, or to which access by 
railways or by water cannot he secured at all seasons, or generally in the event of well 
ascertained slackness on the part of the local traders to prepare for an emergency, 
Government might give assistance in im|woving the transport or in the supply of 
fodder for cattle, and might encourage and l|:im^ate trade, by guaranteeing a price for 
grain laid down at the more distant and inacce^'ble towns, of oy'adyOTtiSg’indney to, 
merchants to lay out in the trade. In pu^ly agricultural tracts, where wages are • 
paid in grain and not in money, and the lo^l demand of the small towns is supplied-^ 
not by imports from distant marts, but by small purchases from the stores of the 
agriculturists, it may happen that the agriculturists refuse to sell for fear of not 
having enough for their own consumption, and the local traders may be afraid to 
import through inexperience and the want of corresp,ondents in the large marts. In - 
such a ease the Government would rightly intervene, and its action in importing 
grain from a distance might Imve a beneficial effect, both by proving to tlie local; 
traders that such an nndertai^g is practicable and profitable, and by removing the 
panic which has led the landcnraers to close their grain pits. It might even become 
necessary for Government to import grain for sale to tbe public in such an event as a ,, 
combination of local dealers to refuse to sell, or only to sell at prices unduly raised 
above the rates of neighbouring markets. In all cases in wbicn Government inter- 
vention in the supply of food becomes necessary, tbe purchase, under suitable arrange- 
ments, of surplus stocks in parts of tbe country where they are available would secure 
those objects which it has been supposed could be attained by tbe prohibition of 
export. But much caution will he required in every case lest interference should 
aggravate the evil which it is designed to avert, and have the effect of preventing,- 
traders from entering the market while it is being operated upon by the Government. ' 


proposal for 160. There is another form of Government action in relation to the food supply 
Government -^6 have had occasion to consider -with attention, and to which it is desirable 

storage. Government should store grain in the periods which 

intervene between famines, and should thus be prepared in time of distress with 
a supply sufficient for the wants of that portion of the people which is likely to 
be affected. The probable cost appears to ns to offer a most serious prim^ facie 
objection to such a proposal, Eor it is obvious that aiiy system of State storage to 
be effectual must be continuous, and that tbe quantity stored must be the maxinium 
supply that can be required on any one occasion. It implies not merely the intention 
to dispense with the assistance of trade in the food supply of a large mass of the 
people when prices are very high, hut the adoption of a policy which may place 
such assistance wholly out of reach. The calculation of cost must, therefore, provide 
for the storing of the largest supply tha,t can be needed in a season of extreme 
distress, and for keeping up this supply permanently. It has been estimated (see 
paras. 73-75 of the Eeport) that per cent, of the population may at any time 
require relief for a year in an extreme famine, and that the whole population, on 
the average, may he reckoned to suffer from famine once in Sdi years,- If it be 
,^assumed (bypotlietically) that the storing is to be applied to a tract having a 
population of 40 millions, which is about one-fifth of the total population of Ija^^dia, 
the permanent supply stored must bo sufficient for 7^- per cent, of this -number, or 
three' ^Uiqns, which, at six persons to the ton, gives a total quantity of 600,000 tons. 
This, it miy also be reckoned, will have to be replaced once in tbe course of 64 years," 
as hi this period the whole population will have suffered famine, and 7y per cent, of 
it win have receiyed relief. 

Its probable 161. It thus appears that the , actual quantity of grain required for relief for the 
, specified population, whether it is stored or bought as occasion requires, will, on the 
■ scale adopted in the Eeport, he 500,000 tons for each 64 years. If it is stored,’ its . 
original cost will he enhanced by interest for 54 years on the feopital invested in the 
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Tjurcliase, -wMcTi will be 2| times its iirst price, and by the cost of storing, renewal to 
meet waste, and management, wMob should certainly be taken at not less than the 
interest, so that the ultimate cost will be 6^ times the first cost. On the other hand, 
the probable cost, if the grain be purchased when it is required, that is, in a season of 
very high prices, could hardly exceed three times the price in a season of low prices, 
and on the average it would probably be cheaper than this. Consequently, so far from 
there being a financial advantage in the storing, it would almost certainly bo more 
than douhle as costly as the purchase at the time the grain was wanted. 

If we wore to assume that the supply should he sulficient for the whole landless 
class of the same tract, or say one-fifth of the population, instead oE 7i- per cent, as 
before reckoned, the quantity to be stored will be 1,333,000 tons of grain instead of 
600 000 tons. Therefore the true ultimate cost of the stock, at the assumed price of 
51. per ton, with 10 per cent, per annum added for 64' years, to cover interest and 
charges, would amount to about 43,000,000^., or nearly 800,000h yearly for the area 
that has been hypothetically assumed, co^aining one-fifth of the population of India, 
and therefore wmuld represent an exj^dilmro of nearly 4 millions yearly for the whole 
country. ISTor should it be lost sipit of that the necessity for relief may extend 
beyond the period of one year, for which^lone these calculations provide ; and to meet 
’ , Such a contingency a proportional increase of the quantity of grain stored, and of the 
|um locked up by its purchase would be required, wdiioh, if the period found necessary 
In Madras in 187'7-'78 were accepted as a guide, might add five-sixths to the amounts 
“'.-4hov6 named. This estimate, it must he remembered, refers to the mere cost of the 
food, to which would liave t(^ be added a large sum for the administrative charges 
connected with famine relief. Any hope of reducing the cost by laying in the stock 
by degrees in the course of years of plenty is obviou§^ incompatible with the essential 
conditions that famine may occur in any yaar, ammhat the store must always he 
ready and always sirfdoient. Moreover, the expcctatmn that by selling portions of 
the stock in years of high prices, hut not of famine, a profit might be obtained, and 
the ultimate cost of the transaction might be thus reduced, is wholly inconsistent 
with the intention of keeping a reserve of food sufficient for all possible contingencies, 
and such a proceeding would he entirely beyond the proper scope of Government 
action. 

. 163. On the whole, any argument based on supposed cconoiny seems to us quite Etionomieal 

untenable. If w'o saw reason to think that there was any probability of a failure of difficultios 
: , fihe fobd supply of tho country as a whole, or of the means of its coiivoyance from the dungers. 
places xvhere it was abundant to those where it was deficient, wo might feel boimd to 
disenss the proposed storing by Government more carefully as a possible remedy and to 
point out iu detail the very serious practical difficulties that in our judgment would 
attend the attempt to carry it out. But wo arc satisfied that there is no such jjrohahility, 
and that there is no justification, either on these grounds or on the score of economy, for 
adopting a course which wc consider to be opposed to tlic prolonged teaebings of tbe 
past, as conveyed in tbe history of the progress of civilization, and of the steps by which 
the various States of Europe have passed from a condition of frequcntly-recnrring 
famine, such as that which now characterizes India, to one in ■\rhich, though high 
prices are at times inevitable, actual famine due to tbe absence of food may be said to 
"be unknown. No Government lias ever succeeded in such a measure as that which is 
here proposed. The repeated and continued attempts to alleviate the difficulty of 
securing the food supply of the people by direct State interference, wbich have ber-' - 
made in om own country and elsewhere, have always ended in failure, and the safe 
of tbe population and their freedom from extreme fluctuations of tlie price of bre 
were only assured from tbe time when aU such efforts were finally abandoned. 

Thongli for these reasons we do not think it necessary to discuss the matter iu a 
detail, we may indicate that the dangers and difficulties consequent on the stor;! 
of grain by the Government would be very great, especially in respect to the manj 
- in^hioli the stores of grain should he utiMzecl, and in which the Government slioi 
regulate its action in opening or closing the stores. The result, upon the dealers 
grain, of the Government suddenly opening the stores when prices rose beyond 
certain fixed amount, and upon the people when the stores were closed, tho lo' 
trade having meanwhile been destroyed or its action paralyzed, must, we think, 
disastrous. 

163. "We greatly fear that any system of Governniont storing, if once brought home nau oirocts 
• to tbe people, would produce most fatal effects on their prudential habits, and that tire 
existence of a public granary in every village, ready to be thrown open whenever 
distress passed beyond a certain point, would be a standing encouragement to impro- 
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Tidence and recklessness, and to that most dangerous of popular vices, the disposition 
and on trade, to foi'ce the Groverninent to grant public charity. The plan -would strike a death-blonr 
at that healthy development of the internal trade of the country, now in an earlv 
stage, but steadily thriving under the encouragement given by the extension of 
railways and complete free trade, and it would raise a fatal barrier to tbe growth 
of those qualities of self-reliance in the community without which tbe country can 
never raise itself in tbe scale of civilization. Chronic famine is, we are satisfied, one 
of the diseases of the infancy of nations, and its remedy will never ho found in 
prolonging the tutelage of the State, and least of all, in measures which would render 
escape from such tutelage almost impossible. 

;y giifficiendy 164. We have fully recognized the necessity for private storage of the sinplus grain 
of years of plenty, and wo have complete confidence that this is already done on a 
: ^ ' large scale. What is requisite is to encourage the practice within the limits that true 

ecwioniy requires, not hy the intervention of the State, hnt by the growing intelligence 
of the people ; and to do what is necessafj to ensure the surplus thus stored being 
rendered available, whenever and where^r is needed, hy extended railway 
; communication, through the agency of the natm® trade of the country. ^ 

!‘r)iffica!tie.s 165. On the whole it is highly improhahlo %at Grovcrnment will ever be required in 

<=o supply food to meet the wants of' tbe entire population of any large area- 
‘ItiormJca- 'W 0^ purchase and local distribution, or by storing on 

I JipTig ajid > a large scale. Until, however, tbe whole country is more completely supplied with 
railways or canals, hy which food can be transported rapidly, cheaply, and in large 
W®- quantities, to every part where severe want may exist, f!ie possibility of some unusual - 
demand for Government interference in particular localities or for special classes of 
people cannot be shut out, nor tjie danger of the occurrence of a great calamitv 
altogether removed. It is tl|Sefore to the improvement of the internal com- 
munications and the removal of all obstructions to the free course of trade 
accompanied hy the extension of irrigation in suitable localities and an improved 

obtaining seciuity in the future against disastrous failures 
of the food supply m tracts visited by drought. It is not so mucli any aotuai 
defloienoy of the requisite food m the country at largo which is to he feared as the 
absence of the meaM of transporting and distributing tho supply availahlo, and the' 
inaMity of the distressed population to pay for it. The failure of the stocks of food 
of those who habitually depend on their own harvests, and the want of employment 
for those who live on wages, can only be met by the offer of employnaent and ' 
wages wherewith to buy food, or by gratuitous relief, and the difBculties in the wav 
of aoeomplishmg this with a population of millions are the really serious obstacles 
tliat have to he surmounted. 

Suspension of Medenue and Jjoans io the Landed Glasses. 

bnfies of 160. The duties devolving on Government in relation to the class of landholders are 
^ycrameo for the most part of a different character from those that attach to it in its relation 
snaecl landless classes, w^hicb, whenever their ordinary means of emplovment fail 

become in danger of starvation Those who possess beneficial interests in the land 
do not in time of famine, as a rule, suffer the extremity of want, or go in danger of 
their hves; hut a large number of them ai-e often severely pinched and ohlieed to 
homw mimey for their support, and those who borrow at su5h a time do it on terms 
which make repayment chffloult and may omhm-rass them for life. It beooJ^^ 
toerefore the pai-t of Govemment to assist such persons, who m-e in the position of its 
tenants or oo-proprietors of the land, and this may best he done in two ™ys ■ d) Iw 
abstaimg from collectmg the orchnaty instalments of tlio land revenue, the paTOent 
lOf which, must add to the diffioiiltios of all who aro hard pressed; (2) hvlendCat 
V mteest the sums they reqmre for theii. sustenance and the oultiyktion of their S 

for the maintenance and employment of their dependants. ’ - 

167,;,;-With regard to tbe land revenue, it has been geuerahv accented tint 

^tt emtoare^de for a long pmod of years, an ayeLgfSStZdsCd 

T ^ n ordinary fluctuations of the seasons, but can - 

and good years alilce. But this applies to modmate 
fluctuations only, and not to years of extraordinary drought or to cases of the tnfnl nr 

' iueb destruction of the crops which ensues from that or other calamities! ^ven 

' ^dhle™to ZTf ™ todowners many wealthy persons who are « 

atS I gi-eat majonty will not have suffleient deL, both topayite 
: SvBitne, and to provide for their own support; and to. force them to mLt tho 
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D a.nwipnt flemand could not be justified. We consider that the true principle 

te skownts tkfe: that aohodyshojdd be W m euoh 
LaeSt these to borrow iu order to pay the land revenue, but that aU who can pay 
it ^thout borrowing should do so. It htuj to bo borne m mind, on the one side, that 
the iLdholder will benefit by the great rise of prices conseciuont on a great scarcity 
so far as he still obtains a surplus of produce for sale m excess of bis own wants ; buf 
on tbo other, when the drought is extreme no such surplus may be left, and bo may 
even he obliged to buy food at ruinous rates for his own consumption. When the out- 
turn is such that the landowners have any surplus to sell they can probably pay the 
land revenue. But when information is received from the Agricultural department 
that the failure of the main crop, or one of the mam crops, of the year has been s 
ieat that no surplus produce is loft to the landowners above their own necessary 
Sn-snniTition and that of their dependants, instructions should bo_ issued to the 
collectors that they may at their discretion suspend tillfinther notice the demand 
fo anrreven^^^^^^^ o/aceoimt of tha|crop which has been lost, subject to such 
conSns as are requisite to pa|| o#the relief to all tenants^ or subordinate 
holders. It should he understood *at such suspensions ought to be hborally given 
' to all hut the wealthier individuals, anej^those who from exceptional advantages have 
escaped the general failure of the crops ; and great care must he taken that _the 
granting of this relief is not unduly delayed while inquiries are being carried on into 

. the claims and circumstances of individuals. •, i n •r i „ 

^ 168 In granting relief by suspending the land revenue, it should manifestly he 
an essential condition that it m accompanied by a corresponding relaxation of the 
toand on subordinate holders for rent. The relief to the tenants might be secured 
in one of two ways; cither by passing a law similar to the provision in the present 
rent-law in the North-Western Provinces, •under ^dneh the Government ™-obt 
declare, in any given case, that the payment of the whole or a part of the rent sfoall 
he suspended, a corresponding suspension of the land revenue being at the same tame 
granted to the lawful recipient of the rent; or, if such a law were thought inexpedient, 
bv maldng tbe suspension of the land revenue contingent on tho corresponding 
voluntary suspension of the rent. We are not ia a position to say how far the 
extension of the principle of the law of the North-Western Provmces to_ all parts of 
India might be found practicable, but we are of opinion that tbe principle is equitable, 

. and shoifid if possible be so extended. Such an extension should provide for the rebel. 
vof ;ihe' tenants of all persons who, whether as grantees, mamdars, or under any other 
name, are entitled to receive all or any part of the land revenue, whenever similar 
rehef is given to the tenants on neighbouring estates wbicb pay land revenue to tbo 
Governmeut, Witb regard to tbe question wlietlier interest should be cbaiged^on 
revenue so suspended tbe practice varies in different provinces, and we do not think 
that it is needful for ns to give an opinion on this subject further than by saying that 
if any interest is charged it should not exceed one anna in the rupee, or 64 per cent., 
and whatever rate of interest is charged by Government 011 arrears of revenue, tbe 
same and uo more should be cbargeable by landowners on arrears of rent due iroin. 


Biispensioa 
of rent. 


then tenants. , - .n i 

169. It is not expedient to remit any part of the land revenue till it becomes RemisBiou of 
certain that it cannot be ooHeoted without undue pressure on the_ persons liable reyonne. 
for it. The demand suspended should .stand over, iu the expectation of an oarjv 
return of prosperity, till the Government by a special order directs its collection, or,} 
the circumstances are unfavourable, its final remission. The same geiieral coj 
siderations will apply to remissions of rent as to remissions of revenue, and in no caj 
should a tenant he relieved from his liability to pay his ordinary rent, unless h 
inability to do so is fully established. With regard to the realisation both of at 
portion of the demand which is not suspended during the time of famine, as weh ; 
of that which is so suspended and eventually has to he collected, the utmost disorctic 
shguld he used ; the arrears should not he exacted too promptly after the close 
digress, when they can only he recovered by sale of the defaulter’s agricultural cattl 
and implements, or of Ms rights in the land ; and the Government should prescrit 
the extent to which the ordinary process of collection should be followed, or whethc 
any special procedure should he substituted for it. 

VjQ. The suspension of revenue may be an adequate relief to tlio more substantial ■ noans lo ffie 
landowner, who, when this dxaia on his resom’oes is removed, has enough left to 
• struggle through the time of hardsliip ; but it does not entirely provide for tbe case of 
the .ciTnnn agriculturist who finds himself without the necessary means either of 
subsistence or of preparing bis lands for tillage, and who, if he is obliged to have 

G 4 
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recourse to tlie mouey-'lencler, can only obtain a loan on ruinous terms. It is moreov 
desirable that in times of famine reasonable bolp should be given to landholder + 
enable them to undertake works on their estates by which employment may be olfe^ d 
to the poorer tenants or labourers. It should, therefore, he the policy of tl 
Govermnent to advance money freely and on easy terms on the security of the Ian 1^ 
whenever it can he done without serious risk of ultimate loss. The experience t 
the Bengal famine of 1874, and other less conspicuous instances, have shown how 
faithful the landed classes are, as a rule, in repaying such advances, and how 
inappreciable is the risk attending them when they are judiciously made. ' The riile^ 
under which such advances are given should admit of their being devoted to tli 
purchase of seed grain and bullocks, and to the employment of agricultural labour^ 
Tliey should be made under the general supervision of the Agricultural Department anri 
when famine has set in, through the inspecting officer in charge of tlic relief circle. ’The 
grant of such loans should he regarded as of primary importance among the measure'! 
adopted for meetiug distress, and should r(feeivo early and sedulous attention on thp 
part of the loca Government. No undue pFdssitte should he used to induce the neonlp 
to accept such loans, nor should they he given Tmless tlie applicant is able to sliL 
that he IS m serious need of such assistance.^ On the other hand, after these advances 
have been made, care must be taken not to check the recovery of the coiintrv hv « 
too prompt demand for their repayment. J 


VII. — Local Mnancial ResponsiMUty 


Localization 
; of the cost 
of famine 
relief. 


171. lliere arc obvious advantages in so localizing the cost of relief as to brinff 

home to its admim^rators a smse of personal responsibility for its amount and the 
burden it creates. The guaraa|ies for •economy must he incomplete so long as the 
inoideuce of ffie charge is spread over an area so wide that its presence becomes vh' 
proper those ivho bear it have no power to keep it within 

172. ^ It was observed by the Secretary of State, and we think with perfect justice * 

W he the primary obligation of the State to do all that is 
poss blc towards preserving the lives of the people, it would be most imwisr to 
;; over ook the great danger of tacitly accepting, if not the doctrine, at le™the 
practice of making the general revenues hear the whole burden of meeting aU 
local difficffities, or of relieving all local distress, and of supplying the needful funds 
* ^i^at establishes a permanent charge for aU future time.” 

(t f 1 question which is thus raised of how to make local resources aid in 

^ meeting local wants is no doubt one of great difficulty and complexity esueciallv in a 

» u^‘ difficulty of providing any satisfactory affiution^of it 

» not ho allowed to obscure the perception of its vital impLtance to the 

future well-being of the country, as well as of the troubles to the Government and 

” W rSttmlion necessarily result from postponffigro 

long the mtioduction of some system under which shall he suitably reco cruised the 
undoubted responsibility whick rests on the people themselves to provide^’fon heh- 
own snport and well-being. The duty of the State does not extend tothm than 

" it cffitrMn-? T principle, and 

nistering the relief through representative members of the tax-paying hoij theLsolves 
responsible for providing all needful funds. ^ ^ Tuemsoives 

insurmountable difficulties in the way ol any but a yery 

^ ny In 

1 m being the case ; not only are some parts of the country much more exioosed to 

S lehef to t If T Tisitation; so that, supposing the 

ffie comtittv those portions of 

xne commuruty least able to hear it. There are some localities wJiose uh^ical con 

fotatrSZ rearr 1 r™"* devLtaie less 

lorumate distiicts, reap direct advantage from the rise in prices Moreover ^ the 

Tanons provinces dffier much in the benefits they severally Lve deriVed from the 


of 
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expenditure of tlie general revenues, some tracts having been secured and enriched 
by a large outlay of the public money, while for others little or notlxing has been 
done; and if at the present time a strict system of localisation were introduced 
it wordd have the result of still .further enhancing these ineq^ualities by freeing 
the more advanced and prosperous districts from a contribution which they could 
easily spare, and leaving the people of the localities least favoured by natm’c, and 
worst supplied with the moans of resistance to meet their trials, without that supj)ort 
which they could fairly claim, and which their fellows have received, from the 
resources o£ the Empire as a whole. On all these grounds wo are led to the conclusion 
that no system could be effectually and justly carried out which should impose on 
each province the duty of mahiug good to the central Government the sums expended 
in excess of the porovincial revenues on the relief of its population in time of 
famine. 


17-1'. A danger incidental to any system of localizing the cost of famine relief in the -^”‘1 i.1k> 

present state of Indian society is that it wor^l he likely to exercise a prejudicial effect on 
the feelings, still very partially devej^od, which should prompt the landowners to contiuriuKi in 
acknowledge their responsibility for helping the poorer agricultural classes. Tlie working if,, 
general testimony is that, with but rare exceptions, the large landed ])roprietors have 
not satisfactorily realised the hopes which were formed when their position was recog- 
nised hy the Government, and experience indicates the small degree of assistance 
given by them in alleviating the sufferings of the people. This state of things would 
be rendered still worse if local proprietors were made to feel that the relief of famine 
was exclusively entrusted to then?, and that it immediately entailed additional taxation 
on themselves ; for the Government, instead of being able to depend more fully on 
the co-operation of the wealthier classes in meeting distess, might find their iuhueuco 
directed rather to conceal it. ■ ^ 


175. The Goveiument has accordingly, and we think with good reason, pro(;oedod 
very cautiously iu its arrangements for localizing the expeuditiue which famines must 
involve. It was declared* that the local Governments should henceforth be regarded 
as responsible, “to the full extent of what was possible,” for providing the juoau.s of 
protecting the people of their own provinces against famine, and of meeting the cost 
of relief when famine actually occiured. As to the first of these objects, arraugemonis 
were made under which a guarantee might he given hy each province for the iuterost 
on the capital expended on its own railways and canals, the sources of ineomr^ 
necessaiy for the discharge of this liability being at the same time entrusted to it. 
As to the second, it was expected that by economical and judicious control of tlie 
expencuture on the numerous branches of the administration which have boon trans- 
lerred to provincial Governments, a balance would be secured wliicli would bo available 
tor purposes of relief, and that such balances standing to the credit of provincial 
revenues should be exhausted before the Imperial treasury could be drawn upon. iBut 
it was recognised that there w^as a limit beyond whieli the provincial revenues could not 
supply relief, aud that resources must he created from whieb the central autlioritv 
could supplement provincial funds on occasions of widespread and severe lamiuo; and 
It was to tlus end that arrangements were made to secure a surplus of U millions of 
income over ordinary expcnclitnre, iu addition to the annual surplus of half a miliion 
otherwise regarded as proper. It was determined that this surplus shonld not take tlio 
m 0 a fond specially allocated to meet the cost of famine relief, because such an 
nu-angement would be financially inconvenient and objectionable. The intention was 
simply that a source of revenue shonld be provided which would enable the Govoln- 
the prmciple on which it had for some years insisted— that tlio 
rehef of famine distress imist he regarded as a charge constantly liable to recur, wliicli 
must be met like all other obligatory items of State expenditure. The monov 
obtained or so much of the millions as remained after meeting charges for fam m* 
durmg the current year, was to be applied to the discharge of debt, or the pmV" 
cntiQn of reniuiierative public works of a character likely to give protection fo l lw 
e™. ry agamst tke effect, of i-ought. Such work, migh be“ eVoeW o p ocl ( 
an mcome equal to the interest on the capital spent mi tlmm ni.rl ni 1 
result financially' ideiitical with the discharge of debt, but' otherwise more bemefici!!]' 
ection given by the works. As the Government was engaged iu carrviim'^ 
the expencUtee on wJucl. involrecl an" Al 

S+ifr * t IT? plan practically operated in rcducino' to tlu' extent' 

ol the surplus, the sum to bo thus borrowed. uucin^, lo uu. exu.m, 

in 3+ reason to doubt that the general arrangements thus made won 

m cnoumotance. well enited th meet the mUt prohC Zrhud U 
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he solTed, nor is it easy to see how sitcli heavy and irregularly recurring charges 
as those that arise from the relief of famine on a great scale of severity and extent 
cmdd otliervnse he met than by borrowing when the calamity occurs, and by dis- 
chai-o-ino- the debt in times of prosperity, or securing such an increase of revenue from 
prmluctivo works as shall cover the interest on the debt. 

^ 177. The extent to which the provincial revenues at the disposal of the local 
Governments will enahle them to meet famine expenditure is a subject on wliicli 
we need not enter at length. In a time of exceptional financial pressure, such as every 
period of famine must he, there can he no question that a^iy outlay which is not 
ohlio-atory should bo postponed, and so far as the ordinary and necessary expenditure 
on public works can he directed to the relief of persons in distress, this also will 
he advisable. The extent to which aid from the resources of the central Government 
should he given, will have to he determined as each case arises, and there can he 
no doubt that in all cases of severe drought this liability will occirr. 

178. There is, however, one direction ii| which the responsibility and power of 
usefulness of the local Governments could hi cn^rged in respect to famine relief. The 
surplus created for famine purposes may, under^existing arrangements, he applied to 
the prosecution of public works likely to miljgate the consequences of famine, when- 
ever the income of those works can he reasonably expected to cover the interest on 
their cost, and thus to secure the Government from charge on their account. In ' 
extension of this policy, we think that all reasonable facilities should be given to 
the local Governments to mrdejfiake works likely to protect their provinces against .... 
the rcsidts of famine, even if not of a character tf». he immediately remunerative, 
in every case in which they can secure the Government of India against eventual 
loss by the specific allocation of some part of their provincial revenues. Nor 
does it appear to us in anjl^way objectionable in principle to levy special local 
rates or cesses either on a whole province or some smaller area, in order to provide a fund 
from which such guarantee may he obtained. 

179. The future power of the country to resist the pressure that arises from 
drought is so immediately dependent ‘ on the improvement of the means of internal 
communication that it is in our opinion impossible to exaggerate the importance of 
striving to accomplish this in every practicable way, and the arrangements ahbve 
indicated afford an obvious and easy method of extending the application of local 
resources under local financial responsibility to this paramount object. During the 
late years of famine India ‘was saved by its railways from disasters, the bare 
possibility of which should serve as a warning not to postpone the extension of works 
of this class to which the country must mainly look for alleviating the horrors of 
famine. 

180. In Madras and Bombay, the natural features of which provinces add much to 

the difficulties of transport, such works are more especially necessary. The additional 
rates on land, which were imposed in Northern India in 1878, and in Bengal in the 
ju’evions year, and which constitute one of the chief sources of the famine surplus of 
1-^ -mil l inns, were not extended to Madras and Bombay, partly for reasons which had 
reterence to the position of those territories at the moment. The question now 
presents itself whether there still are grounds for considering that those provinces 
should be exempt from the burdens which have been imposed on the land elsewhere 
to aid in meeting the liabilities caused by fanihre expenditure, though, as the effects 
of the recent scarcity had not passed off in 1878, and as the equalization of the salt 
duties then effected led to their increase in Madras and Bombay, it was naturally 
thought inexpedient at that time to extend the additional rates on land to these 
provinces. If the Government should he of opinion that the time has come 
when these considerations may he regarded as no longer operative, and that 
the additional rates could he imposed without placing undue pressure on the 
landholders, we think that the early adoption of such a measure would he 
expedient, and that its ef&cacy would he secured and the objections to it 
diminished by providing that the income obtained should form an addf^ion 
to the provincial revenues, to he specially and exclusively devoted to the pro- ' 
seention of such works of a protective though not financially remunerative character 
as may he approved by the local Governments in those provinces, and to he 
appHed either in the form of, direct grants, or of a guarantee to the Govern- 
ment of India of the interest on the capital provided by it for these under- 
takings. ^ 

181. If the difficulty of extending financial responsibility for famine expenditure to 
the provincial Govermnents is extreme, it becomes insurmountable, in the present 
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condition of India, wlien we descend to the smaller local dirisioiis of the conntiy, snoh 
as districts, local fund circles, or muniGipalities. To admit of any stejDS being taken 
to impose on the tax-payers within such areas the duty of ]iaying for the cost of 
famine relief locally incurred there must manifestly first be introduced into India a, 
law of settlement, under which no applicant should be entitled to relief except in 
the district or other area to which he is properly chargeable. This would he peculiarly 
necessary in the case of municipalities, which are liable to he crowded in times of 
distress by an influx of strangers, the cost of supporting whom could not justly bo 
imposed on municipal funds. We are imable to suggest any system under which, 
so artificial and necessarily complicated an arrangement could bo carried out. hi or 
are there wanting other grave causes of doubt as to the ex]oedieucy of attcm]iting 
anything like the framing of a poor law for India. The doctrine that in time of 
famine the poor are entitled to demand relief from the funds of any definite area 
would probably lead to the doctrine that they are entitled to such relief at all limes, 
and thus the foundation would he laid oflia system of general poor relief, which \m 
cannot contemplate without serious Apprehension, and tlio adoption of A^diich could 
hardly he advocated unless on proof 'of its absolute necessity. It would be in a high 
degree impolitic to introduce the idea^hat relief of the poor in ordinary times is a 
regular part of the duties of the State in any of its departments or hrauchos, or l/O 
depart from the broad principle that it is only in exceptional seasons of difileulty 
that State relief should be given. 

182. But without going 'so far as to enforce financial rcs])onsihiliiy, wc Ihink it 
highly desirable to impose executive responsibility on municipal couimittccs and lo(';al 
district organizations, and so to enlist their administrative aid in the actual managtv 
ment of relief under Government supervision. Wo.monsequciitlv advise tliat n^heri'/ 
these iustitutions exist it should he made a recognised pari of their duties to co-operato 
in famine relief, and that so far as practicable the public works which they arc in the 
habit of carrying out should in time of distre.ss be made the moans oi: adding to 
the employment of the part of the population requiring help. The municipal autho- 
rities should he responsible for carrying out all relief measures necessary within their 
limits, receiving from the Government such pecuniary aid as may be requisite for 
the proper fulfilmcut ,of the duty. From tlie completeness of Iheir organis/ation, tlioir 
local knowledge, the comparatively small area within wliich blicy act, and thi 3 Hlaa'ugth 
of the available staff, it should follow that relief measures ought to be coudut'lod 
in municipalities witli great efficiency. 


VIII. — MisGellmeoiis. 

183. A few point„s remain which cannot well bo brought under any of t1u3 fore 
going beads, but which wc^ consider of sufficient importance to bo mentioned liei’' 
among me main rules of action which should he followed in times of famine. 

181. Oue_ of these is the amount of food required by workers and non-woiiu'.rs 
Theconclnsion wc draw from a careful examination of the evidence of authorities in a,l 
parts of India is, that on an average a ration of about 11 lb,s. pc]- diem of tlie uu'.al o 
flour of the common coarser gram of the country .suffices for an ordinary worldnp’ adul 
male. In the rice-eating countries an equal weight of rice may be accniitcd in 'lieu o 
floni, and m any case the ration should include a suitable propoi'tion' of pulse. I 
man work Avon d require about 1^ lbs. ; and the mtion which consist: 

of 1 lb. of floni with a little pulse has been found sufficient to support life h 
numerous relief-houses, where no work is exacted, all over the country. On 

should be Imilt up, it being understood that a female recuiiro 
of ^ child below tivelve years of age about half tlie allowaiici 

of an adult nmlc, and a uon-Avorking child below six or seven about half as much n 
a working child. On relief-works, however, where a money ivagc is given, tl ra • o 
ow ? margin above the actual cost the fin ui so a 

avoid the °rislF n/ of salt, pepper, and other condiments and firewood, and U 
wozcl the nsk of the wage being insufficient to purchase the full ration of food 
Whenever it is necessaiy to supply people rvith a land of food to wS ttv 
nnaecnstomed the result should be calmfully Avatebed, and endeavon slS b 
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1>]iwr oivn walk of life. This is cciiaiulj dcsii-aWo, iJ; it can be dotie oonycniently ; but 
if the number iu these classes is small, and the time and laboiu’ necessary for 
making arrangements for their employment in special trades would be better spent 
on matters affecting large masses of people, then the interests of the majority must 
prevail. Elacksmiths and carpenters and to a less extent hricklayers and masons and 
other crafts wonld find employment on pnhlio works. Weavers are the most 
numerous class among artizans who habitually requh’O relief, and much employ- 
ment has m many instances been given to them in their own trade. The thread 
which is spun by impoverished females in respectable families can ho given to 
weavers to turn into cloth at rates corresponding to those of the market, and tlie 
cloth thus woven can generally be disposed of in the relief -ho uses and hospitals. 

If there is any surplus at the end of the famine it should he sent for sale to some 
distant market, so as not to interfere with the local sales and deprive the weavers of 
work when times begin to improve. The other artizaais who require help, such as 
potters, tanners, &c., arc generally too fcv|^to he employed in their trades without 
putting more urgent work aside ; and in suen cgtjjes all that can ho done is to olTor 
them employment on the rehef- works, and itd-very few cases will such work be 
inappropriate to their ordinary hahits. o 

186. In all great famines large numbers of orphaned or deserted cluldron have 
been left in the hands of Government. Till lately the practice has been to make 
them over to orphanages ostahlishcd by Missionary Societies, in which the eliildroii 
arc brought up as Christians. Objections have of late years been urged to this prac- 
tice ; and an alternative plan has been followed of iTiaking them over to Hindus or 
IMnhammaclans who have applied to receive charge of them. We conceive that, as 
matters now stand, both these systems must ho adopted, hut the latter ouo should 
have the ■ preference as far as bfis possible to carry it out. The State should not take 
advantage of the helpless position of such orphans to encourage prosclytism, hut it 
is bound to make due provision for tbeh' moral and physical welfiire. Supposing ' 
there are rival applicants for the care of a Hindu or a Muhammadan child, llio 
person most entitled to receive the child would he a co-religionist, provided he is ol‘ 
such respectahility and character as will give security for the proper bringing ii]) 
of the cldkl. But there have been so many cases of such children being l)roiight up 
to a life of prostitution or of semi-domestic slavery that an officer would not bo justified 
in making over a child, especially a female child, without inquiry, to any applicant who 
may appear. Muhammadan families, among whom there is no question ol! caste, will 
generally be found ready to receive Muhammadan children, hut for low-caste ITindii 
children suitable applicants will rarely come forward, and such children will generally 
remain on the hands of the State. Efforts should he made to induce respectable and 
charitable persons to adopt the orphan children, in preference to any other course ; 
hut when these have been exhausted the children may properly be entrusted to any 
well-condncted orphanage under due supervision, and with the proviso that they 
should always he reclaimahle by their parents or by near relations who may have a 
right to demand the care of them. 

187. Native society in India is justly famous for its eliarity. It is owing to 
the profound sense which is felt by all classes of the religions duty of succouring, 
according to their means, the indigent and helpless who have claims on them 
as members of the family, the caste, or the town or village, that in ordinary times 
no State measures of relief are needed. Native eliarity, however, does not work 
according to the Enghsh pattern. It does not tend to organization or co-operation 
among those who bestow it ; it consists too much in giving a small dole to numerous 
appheants rather than in providing completely for the wants of a few applicants. 
When scarcity increases and deepens into famine, this liberality naturally decreases 
with the climinishing ability of the well-to-do classes to give, and at last it almost 
comes to an end ; while the number and the wants of the applicants rapidly increase. 
Such charity is to he encouraged at the beginning of distress; and in a sli^fht 
scarcity , which does not grow to a famine it is often sufficient t;o meet all local 
requirements; hut when famine has once set in with severity it may become 
a serious evil unless it can he brought under some systematic control. The 
rumour that doles of food or money are liberally given in any town penetrates 
into the country, unsettles men’s minds, and makes them disinclined to honest 
exertion. "When they dock to the town the want of organization results in the 
stronger paupers getting more than the weak who need help most, and sometimes 
in the latter being deprived altogether of their food. The element of chance which 
this system contains, under which more than is necessary for subsistence may he 
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obtained one day^ eyen tliongli less may be obtained another day, is move attracjtiyc 
to many paupers than the regular distribution of the bare means of Subsistence ; 
and this uncertain and unequal provision of food often leads to disease and death. 

"Wlien once Government has taken the matter thoroughly in hand and provided 
relief in one shape or another for ail who need it, and a proper inclosed place of 
residence for all casuals and beggars, street-^begging and public distribution of alms 
to unknown applicants should be discouraged, and if possible entirely stopped. 

188. Under the system of Government relief which recognises the responsibility of XTtilI/,ai,ioiioL’ 
the State to provide for all who really require relief, there does not appear to bo 
any reason for maldng an appeal to the public to aid the Govornraont by their 
contributions. This is a reUc surviving from a past state of things, and is unsuitable ol' n i'aniiuo. 
where efficient relief measures are carried out on a uniform plan designed (,o give 
security to the whole population, at the public cost, and on the responsibility of the 
Government. Such full responsibility having been accepted, the spontaneous con- 
tributions of private persons, given for tJ|o purpose of supporting the lives of the 
famine-striclven, are as much out oMplace as they would be in mooting any other 
public charge; though something may still bo done towards ;mp])lomcnting the 
subsistence ration of Government with'->sraall comforts, especially in the (!as (5 of 
hospital patients, of orphans, and of the aged and infirm, and airy cbo,i’itiil)lc assistance 
of this kind should he welcomed and encouraged, provided it is so administered as to 
work in with the Government organization and system. But when Iluj famine is 
coming to an end there is a wide and useful sphere for 2 )rivato charity in restoring 
the sufferers as far as possible fj then original position, or in giving them a little 
capital with which to start again in their old modes of life. Tliiswas done with 
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excellent results, by the aid of the mnnificont charity of England, in Madras 
and Mysore at the close of the famine in 1877-78?' The State cannot projicrly 
expend the money raised by taxation on such objects, though it may ccrlninly lend 
its officers to assist in the work of distrihuting charitable contributions in tlu^' most 
useful way. Subscriptions raised at the end of a famine for the purpose of restoring 
liis huUocks to the cultivator, his implements to the artizan, or of giving’ a little 
money to a petty shopkeeper to get together 'the articles necessary ' for his sioedc- 
in-trade, if dishmsed by competent and judicious persons, would ho oi' the greatest 
benefit in assisting the population to recover from the blow they have ivnioiviMl. 

189. With regard to the treatment of the subjects of Native States wlio may apiffy 'rrdiiim.mi, 
for relief in British districts, three courses have at times been followed. The usual ''f Hnhifuii.’i 
one has been to make no distinction as to origin, hut to treat all comers alik(' °! 
without inquiry. In the late famine in the south, in some cases such, imrni'umits 
were sejiarated from the local jooor and sent back to tlicir own country, or tlu^ Static 
to which they were believed to belong was requested to send an olfioor 'Lo idontlfy an,d 
take back its subjects. A third course was advocated by the Govornmeiit of Madras 
in 1877, that a list should be kept of such immigrants and the bill fo]‘ their suijport 
sbonld be sent in to the State from which they eamc. Wc cojisidor that ijui first of 
these three courses, that of treating all ajoplicants foi- reliol; alike, whatever tlieir 
nationality, is the right one. The attempt to discriminate cannot he siuicessful, for 
as soon as the people learn its object they deny their true origin; and tlui attemnl, to 
relegate them to a country from which they flod because they dreaded si, awing in 
it, may be both futde and cruel, and will jmobably only lead to incrca,sof] habits of 
wandering. The Bntish Government might with, jirojiricty cndcavum' to indLUio tlio 
Native States to take proper measures for the relief of their own poor, as for 
as possible on the general system adopted in British territories, and the records of 
successive famines show that Native Bnlers are becoming more and more aliwi to 
this duty, and ready to perform it. It wiU ho for the Government of India to eon- 
sider what degree of responsibility, pecuniary or otherwise, may attach to any State 
to mpoitant duty but beyond this no turtiior b«Uou sbonlVart!; 
as io whether applicants for relief are emigrants Irom Native to Bidtish districts or 

or from one part of the British territory to another^ 

190 The history of Indian famines shows what a large part local and tomporarv 3M 
migration plays in the measmes which the population of India tab'c to nrotc'ct ])ro- 
themselves m time of famine; and it is necessary to consider what the noHcv 
of Government should be as regards controllmg it or working it into C --Ci 1 
relief system. There are two main kinds of migration to be deVi with (1 
nugration for the sake of cattle, to find pasJo fthe oto for h Jic S tl 
emi^’ant’s own safety, to find food or employment; and ihcin N a ^ 
spiiiions kind, VIZ., aimless wandering. Of the first kind of migration wo have 
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esaniiiles iu tlie famine of 1868, when herds of cattle _ were driven from Westera 
Rajputana to Malwa, Central India, and the Sub -Himalayan pastures ; and ia 
1876-77, when the cattle of the Deccan, Mysore, and Madras, were driven to the 
forests on the 'Western Ghhts. Such migration is purely benelicial to those who 
start early enough on the quest; and thongh it often entails great losses on those 
who start late and arrive when all the -best pastures have been occupied, the loss 
would probably have been as great had they remained at home. All that Government 
can do here is to aim at some control over the distribution of the incoming cattle 
to open one tract after another as the first ‘ becomes filled, and to disseminate 
information as to the best roads to ho taken. It may be useful also to adopt the 
coxu’se taken by the Bombay Government in 1877 to facilitate the transport by rail 
of cattle travelling towards the pastmes, and to place fodder for sale along the most 
fi-equented roads, though the latter measure proved to bo unnecessary. 

191. The second kind of migration is meant to be either permanent or temporary, 
As to permanent emigration, there is alv^ys in famine years a considerable increase 
to the normal number of voluntary emigrants the colonies and elsewhere ; but the 
efforts made by Government to stimulate this (as’hi Debar in 1874, and Madras in 1877) 
have been extremely unsuccessful. The cl*ss of people xvith whom Government has 
to deal in its relief measures are not the class most suitable for permanent emigration 
to a distance, or most likely to undertake it. The true emigrant class, should be, 
and as a rule is, composed of the stoutest and most self-reliant ; while the class 
most requiring relief are the weakest and least self-supporting of the population, and 
peculiarly open to panic and to suspicion of the motf>es by which Hre Government is 
influenced. It is difiicnlt, therefore, for Government to include permanent emigration 
among its relief measures in time of famine. The question how far emigration may 
bo looked on as a safeguard iir the fufurc against over-pdpulation will bp considered 
in the second part of om’ Report. As to temporary migration, there is commonly 
a great readiness to flock to any placo where there are liopes of employment 
and food. Thus in 1877 tho numbers who travelled to the coffee plantations 
of the Mlgii'is, the Wynacl, and Coorg, and to Ceylon, in the hope of getting 
employment were very large ; and iu all famines tlie tendency of beggars to collect 
in towns has been remarked. It has frequently happened that the uiiuibers ■ 
thus migrating have far exceeded the powers of the country or town into 
which they penetrate to afford them employmient or food, and great misery 
and mortality have ensued. Attempts have been made to prevent such migration, 
cither by stopping the people on the roads or drawing a cordon round the town, 
or by relegating them to the country from which they came. These measures 
have generally been unsuccessful, and have often caused as great misery as that 
which they were meant to prevent. It is to he hoped that the arrangements wc 
have suggested for village inspection and relief will obviate to a great extent this 
tendency to migrate, hut should it still arise, efforts should be made to discourage it 
by spreading information as to the condition of the tract to which the tide is settina-, 
and to arrest the movement at its outset.. . The only steps that can usefully bo taken 
Ijeyond this arc to provide the usual measures of relief, such as relief-works and 
relief-houses, in the most suitable places where such immigrants collect in large 
numbers. 

192. The evils of tbe third kind of migration — aimless wandering-- — have been keeulv 
felt iu the recent famine in the south of India ; and the Bombay Government has 
sought for legislative power to enable its officers in such cases to make the acceptance 
of relief compulsory. It is evident that such power, if given, should he carefully 
limited, as it might he used so as to cause a panic, and to make the State relief 
unpopular ; hut we believe that if used with discretion, and confined within narrow 
limits,^ it would be useful. The power, indeed, has been assumed as a matter of 
necessity by many discreet and biimaue officers ; and ii in doing so tliey have gone 
beyond the law, the law should be amended so as to cover suob acts. No such power, 
lion ever, should extreud to people who persist in remaining in their houses, even 
though they may appear to have no means of subsistence there; fit should be confined 
to those who have cut themselves off from home, and who are either wandering along 
roads or begging in towns. Such persons may udth propriety be conducted, even against 
their will, to relief-houses or relief-works, according as they are unable or able to work. 

. ^o^icluding this prortion of our Reprort we desire to explain that we have 

intentionally avmded any attempt to make a particular estimate of the probable cost 
ot the administrative measures suggested for tbe permanent imporovement of tbe 
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exceed one Mndrcd thousand ohjocts mighi- 

offering “ /P™ f a hn^l/ IvXd — T inrprovJnri ,,i; iPr, 

properly be _ie ai p Z u c,hould be held to bo a nioasuve eminccLed wiU. 

;s. 11.. i»v— “ j* n “1“*'“ 

^^194 Wc consequently have no hesi^^n in coininending to thc Javourablo cmisidcva- 

tion of the Government the measnres^iftb have 

iconddent belief that the necessary charge they may involve, so iai ^ 
any financial inconvenience, will be followed at an early period by i . - - < 1 ■ 

; StsT the country, which ivill not only add directly to its present vesourens, but 
increase its poermanent power of contending succcsslully with the torrildo stnuiges 
of drought and famine to which i* must ever be liable. 

KICHARD HTRAGHtlV. 

, ^ , JAMES OAIRl). 

” ' 1-L S. OlINNTNGlIAM. • 

11 E. SULLIVAN. 


July 1 , 1880. 
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Timely preparation 
inrlispeiisiil)le for tlie 
siu’ressfiil treatment 
of fiimine. 


Tlie cast of relief so 
moderate as to adinit 
of no liriiviiei.il excuse 
for f.imiue ileatlis. 


Tlie first object of 
famine admini.stration 
slioaia be the saving 
of life, and the mode 
by irhieh that has 
been most siicccsRfdly 
acconipliBhed. 


Dissent on certain Points from the Keport of the Indian 

Famine Commission. 


Wq think that a more simple principle of ti’eatment for a famine-stricken 
region than that set forth under heads II. and III. in this Ileport lyoiilcl 
hotter seenre the saving of life and the maintenance of order, without 
an undue pressure on the resqgirces of the State, with loss dislocation 
of ofhcial duties, and no disruptio^\of the mutually helpful bond of 
village society. The people of EnghuPJ can hardly realize the loss hy 
death in the last Indian famine. Upwards of hvo millions of human 
beings, more in number than the jiopnlation of Ireland, perished in thaV 
miserable time. If the people of this vast metropolis, with the millions in 
its neighbourhood, were all melted away Ay a lingering death, oven this 
would not exceed in numbers the loss of India. A result so fearful in ex- 
tent, and so heartrending in its details, was brought about by want of timely 
preparation to meet a calamity wbich, though irregular in its arrival, is 
periodical and inevitable. 


Famine Administeation. 

1. The great difficulty hitherto felt in famine administration in India lias 
been in the disorganization arising among multitudes of people, landless 
labourers and their families, suddenly deprived of their usual employment, 
without stores of food, who, when the last measure of grain is reached, break 
away from their villages in despair, and “wander” in search of food or 
employment. The attempt to cope with this, in dealing with, millions 
of peoplo, without due preparation, overtaxes the working power of the State 
and has led to frightful confusion, waste, and expenditure, aud to untold 
misery and death. 

2. The estimate made in Section 76, page 26 of this Report, shows, from 
past experience, that the largest population likely to be severely affected hy 
famine at one time may be taken at 30 millions, 10 per cent, of whom we 
may reckon it may he necessary for the State to relieve for an average of a 
year. The cost of this for 3 millions of people, at 3^. a head, at famine 
prices, would he 9 millions, and this would provide relief on a scale double 
that given in Madras and Bombay in 1876 — 78. As famines of this magnitude 
have not occurred at an interval of less than 12 years, it would appear that 
the annual reserve fund of 1,600,000/. now made by the Government, if so 
applied, should amply suffice to meet this calamity. On the Indian population 
this would he an extremely small expenditure on poor relief, not one fortieth 
part per head of that of the United Kingdom. Tho amount is so moderate 
that if acute distress, and its conseq^uent terrible mortality, can be prevented 
by such an insurance fund, no financial excuse can be admitted to justify 
famine deaths. Nor should any practice be adopted which needlessly aggra- 
vates the distress, or is likely to lead to increased mortality. 

3. We will assume that the first object of famine administration by the 
British Government in India will be to save life. In all the famines on record 
which have occurred in India, that of Behar in 1874 is tlie only instance in 
which this object, though at an excessive cost, appears to have been satisfac- 
torily accomplished. There was early and active intervention by tlio Govern- 
ment in seeming an assured supply of food. No distance or other tests were 
used to repel the needy applicant for work or aid. The village system was as 
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mucli as possible left undisturbed. Useful work was found for tlie capable 
workers k tbe population, and the infirm and really necessitous, wbo could 
not work, bad food distributed to them in tbeir villages by tbe local autbo- 
rities under proper supervision. Tbe small landholders, to tbe number of 
several hundred thousands, received advances from tbeir superior landlord, tbe 
Government, to tide them over tbe worst of tbe time, and nearly tbe whole 
of tlrese were recovered. The collection of revenue was promptly suspended, 
and some proportion of it afterwards altogether remitted. 

4. If an adeqnate and timely supply of food has been arranged for, either Mndu 
by importation from other parts of India or private storage in localities diffi.- > 

cult of access, we should divide tbe people needing relief into two classes, those 
capable of doing remunerative labour, and those wbo are not. Tbe general 
testimony of tbe ofacers of tbe Public Works^ Department shows that re- 
munerative work can only be got from persons in bodily condition capable of 
labour. Tbe class wbo suffer most from famine are those who have no land, 
field labourers, weavers, and village ai'Msai^. When employment fails them 
they have no margin to fall back \ It is essential to their safety, there- 
fore, that when ordinary sources faii-^uroy^rnment should have employment 
prepared for them. In those districts of tbe couutry which are periodically 
subject to famine permanently useful works of public utility should 
be xu’epared, to be then ready for execution. On the approach of famine, i. jpoi-uiosn oiipabio 
these should be thrown open to all capable workers, under tbe superintendence 
of tbe Pubbo Works Department. ISTo test would be required, as a full i,iipc!uutwuiiino(; oftbe 
roturn in work would ke giycu to tlio G'oyGrnmGnt for wugoH paid by tlio ^ 

“piece” system, tbe ordinary rates being paid, on a scale adjusted in 
accordance with tbe market price of food. Tbe workS^ would thus cost, to 
tbe extent of such variation, more than if carried out during times of average 
prices, but otherwise tbe cost of supporting this class tbrongli tbo famine 
would be repaid to tbe State by tbe value of tbe works of. utility exoooted. 

This class, as it would include also tbo blacksmiths, carpenters, bricklayers, 
and masons, wbo could exercise tbeir calling on the public works, would pro- 
bably comprise two tbbds of tbe people requiring tbe help of tbe State, if 
measures are taken at an early period before the people have become 
emaciated. 

5. To tbe remaining third, the persons wbo from age or infirmity, or being 
unfitted by tbeb normal occupation, or other snffieiont reason, for doing admen" 
remunerative field work, food should be gratuitously suppbed in tbeir NuporviBua. 
villages, on tbe lowest scale suilicient to maintain health, without exacting 

other labour than such sanitary or other light work as could bo advan- 
tageously done near tbeir homes. The administration of this, ruidor official 
supervision, should be laid upon tbe village headmen and owners oC property ; 
and, in order to enbst tboir careful management, a proportion of the cost of 
tbe gratuitously supplied food might, where tbe ordinary circumstances of tbe 
people would admit of such a course, be repayable, by instalments, to tbo 
Government, by a rateable charge on the property of the village. By dis- 
tributing tbe responsibility in this way the relief work would bo comparatively 
easy, as in each village the number to be thus rebeved would not exceed 
three to four persons in each bemdred of tbe population. 

6. Tbe labouring class would thus be dealt with promptly, in an oi’dcrly orderly nunMv in 
manner, free from confusion and panic, — tbe capable workers passing at once 

imder the charge of tbe professional superintendence of tbe Public 'Works 
officers, — and tbe weakly class remaining at home under the charge of tbo 
village officials, to whom they arc individually known. By thus employing 
the "feapable workers, and mamtaining tbe village organization, tbe distance 
and other tests, which proved fatal to hundreds of thousands of starving 
people in tbe last famine, would be rendered unnecessary. 

7 . Tbe smaU landholders, and all of tbo landed class wbo stood in need of 3. xhe imifiiioidorB ii. 
temporary aid, would naturally be under the care of the Civil officer, s of 

tbe Government, wbo should bo authorized to make advances in money or 
’’ food as they might deem necessary and judicious, and on tbe same principle 
to suspend for a time tbe collection of the revenue. If some portion of this co\7S of I'cvmuo.'’^ 

T 492. I 
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class desii’e to earn ?ragcs, they should he received on remunerative works 
without hesitation. 

8. It is to meet the case of the incapable worlcers that it is recommended in 
the Report to retain the unsatisfactory “ task-work ” system, hy which strong 
labourers are restricted to a limited amount of work, and the weak are compelled 
to fulfil their task under penalties sometimes dangerous to their lives to enforce 
—and also to employ the requisite aecompanimout of “task-work,” the com- 
plex maohiaery necessary for the prevention of fraud ; a system which assimi- 
lates the unfortunate recipients of relief to gangs of convicts sentenced to 
hard labour, and the engineers in charge to jail warders. This “ task work” 
system must not be confounded with “ piece work,” from which in India it 
has a quite different signification. If the distress eonscqucuit on famine is 
grappled with at an early period, before the people have become emaciated, 
the number of these Inoapahles will be comparatively small, and the method 
of dealing with this fraction of the community, at once the most economical 
and the most humane, will be tf!) admit them to almost gratuitous relief, 
administered on a scale sufficient t tain life, but insufficient to attract 
wilful idlers. 


Grain Storag-e. 

9. Although the principles laid down under head V., pp. dO — 54 of the 
Report, in regard to the action of GovCTumeut in relation to the food 
supply, have our general concurrence, wo are unable to adopt the views 
wRicb find express^n at jparas. 160 — 164, inasmuch as the evidence 
which we collected has led us to form the opinion that, under joresent 
conditions, it might be not only expedient, bui; absolutely necessary, foi 
the State to make provision in the manner condemned by our colleagues. 
There are certain localities in Southern, Western, and Central India which 
are now, and may continue to be for some time, distant from the lines of 
railway communication, and which arc in an especial degree liable to visita- 
tions of famine. Ror these comparatively inaccessible tracts, which we may 
reckon at one fifth part of India, with a population of 40 millions, wo suggest 
a plan of storage to show that the measm'e is not the financial impossibility 
indicated in the Report, and if our views as to its necessity be accepted, we 
recommend its being adopted tentatively on a limited scale, leaving the ex- 
tension of the operation to be decided by the success or otherwise of the 
experiment. We are unable to place confidence in the Tabic at page 50, 
which shows an estimated annual sm’plus yield of five million tons of food 
grain. The average annual export of rice and grain from all India is one 
miUion tons, which should thus leave four million tons to bo laid by, a 
quantity sufficient to feed 24 millions of people. As famines come hut once 
in 12 years, there should in that period be an accumulated surplus sufficient 
to feed nearly 300 millions. And yet when famine does come, and then 
affecting at its worst not more than a tenth of that number, it is only hy 
immense pressure on other parts of India, and at a quadrupled price, that tlie 
barest sufficiency of supplies can be obtained. This seems a clear proof that 
the alleged surplus must be greatly over-estimated. Considering, also, the 
admittedly “ approximate and rough estimates ” on which the belief in this 
surplus is based, and the exhausting practice of agriculture so generally fol* 
lowed in the cultivation of dry grain in India, we are unable to concur in the 
statement that “ India as a whole now produces, and is likely long to pro- 
“ duce, sufficient food for its pojmlation in any season of drought.” iEhe 
“ prolonged teachings of the past ” referred to in the Report are, as far as 
that country is concerned, wholly against such a conclusion. Populatwin is 
increasmg, the price of food is rising, the production of it as shown by exports 
scarcely advances, whilst, as the number of the landless class who depend on 
wages is constantly growing, the supply of labour in the absence of industries 
other than agriculture must soon exceed the demand. Already their wages bear 
a less proportion to the price of food than in any country of which we have 
knowledge. The common price of grain in the Southern States of America 
on which the free black labourer is fed, is the same as that of the Indian ^ 
lahomer, viz., 50 to 60 lbs. per rupee. Rut his wages are eight times that of 
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tlie India.n, 2s. to 2s, 3d., against Sd. a clay, whilst the climate is mucJi the 
same in its demands for clothing and shelter. This is a fact of extreme 
o'ravity as illustrative of the poverty of the Indian, coohe or field labourer, 
not to be met by resting satisfied that “ chronic famine is one of the diseases 
“ of the infancy of nations.’' For India as a nation has long passed its 
“infancy,” and the task of the British Government is, by fostering divc'.rsity 
of occupation, to guard it against decline. 

10^ The food of two thirds of the people of India is grain, and of one liiird 
rice. The annual surplus of rice, as shown by the export, is so great that a 
sufficient supply from the current crop can always bo relied on to meet a 
partial rice famine. But the export of food grain, other than, rice, froiu India, 
during each of the last ten years, has been less than one day’s consumption of 
the grain-eating population. There would thus a])pcar to bo no sufficient 
annual surplus within the country to meet the demand of a sovovci graiti 
famine, 'without drawing poart of their ordinary food from the unafi'ceted 
districts, thereby diminishing their snppl§", raising the p)rioo, and thus ex- 
tending the area and general prc' an of the famine. This has been tlie 
- uniform effect of drawing supipfiics c^^dd^nly to the famine districts from other 
^oarts of India. Supplies from .foreign countries are ])ractically imjiossibhi. 
Thbr'densely peopled countries of other parts of Asia do not appear io (ixpoi't 
-grain. And in a country where the annual surplus of grabi is so small, and 
where it cannot be increased by foreign importation, the absolute need of 
reserves in seasons of scarcity* for the supply of places difficult of access, 
becomes almost imperative. The most efiectual remedy for this would bo to 
encourage the storage of grain in such localities in seasons of 'pdenty. 

11. No treatment of famine lias yet been siicccssfii? in the jirosin'vation of 
life that has not been ready tp.be commenced at the earliest piei'iod oJ! acl.nal 
want. The food of the people is of the simplest kind, grain and salt, and a 
few condiments for a relish, Tho grain is easy to handle, bears storage in. 
puts for many years, and the people thomsolvos grind it as tbey require it. 
The jnts .'ihce made in the ground, in a manner, with wliicli the natives are 
fa^Earj and cost nothing beyond the encircling ring of baked clay, and 
labour, in construction. Wo poropose no new practice, but recommend that, 
ia outlymg places, the Government should, through t heir resident officials, 
do for the safety of the poorer class what the wealthier now do for thoinsolves. 
i he people Iwe on different varieties of dry grain grown, in their several dis- 
tricts, which is the specific food they are accustomed to. As this (iommoii 
gram is rarely an article of export, its storage would in no way intorfero "^yitli 

0 operation of foreign trade, and as tho storage would bo subdividcid in 
cveiy -vallage it could be done without disturbance to tlio usual ojiorations of 
imsbanclry. in seasons of abundance stores may very conveniently be made. 

V age of 400 inhabitants, cultivating 400 acres of grain, may bo rookonbd 
,0 ^01^ whom storage is here piroposed. A' store of S(iven 

tous_ would suffice for this number during a year of famine, and as severe 
iamines on an average come as yet but once in 11 or 12 years, tiic quantity 
so required might be secured out of two years of good crops during that in- 
tcival, at the rate of 3^ tons for each time, without any piressure on tluj iv'st 

of gi^ain would be a sinuile 

aucL inexpensive operation. ^ 

it ht -relief in time of famino te Uokoi. Ann,, 

ill &™aUy been due to_ an attempt having bemi made to eoiubal, an 
Gxtiaordmary emergency with ordinary means. But arrangement, y that 
piS^'wInm purpose fairly well in the ordinary conditions of society fall to 
geces when those conditions are shaken to tlieir base bv an abnornvil 
nStaon socli as famino. As a general principle it is ,,o^ ™ 

tn tolSZr?* ? “y *'UcU oxperiSSiowu 
wWer a 

Suteafeii r Vf /4TnS,irto™ x:i 

;^pa.c„rgreea;tltehra?e”fef;:r^^^^^ 


I’l'DlKii'lloii of p;rftin 
iiiul I'ico iiSBil UFt food 
by luitivon of liuTlii. 

No sullioiimt iiiiuual 
mii'|iliiH of fi'ni.lii (0 
meot llio sintdiiH 
doiwuul of liiniiiu', 


and Ibi'uif'n Kii|)plii'H 
uol in'ooici'abln. 


Sloi'af'i' in K('n«oniii of 
plenty tiu'rofoi'e 
niquirwL ill loeiditiofi 
ilillioiiU of nuwiHH. 


Gmiii food onsy In 
huudiu and Ui iitocu, 


Miidii of Hloi'iijie 
Himpli! iukI iiiex.- 
ponslve, 


and woiilil im(, intm'- 
iVro injiiviinmly wUli 
triide. 

Oi'diimry iiiipli'iuieiiti 
not iideiiimie io oopo 
with nuoHiml uiuor- 
(j:oneioii, 
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is obvious. Trade as a rule acts cautiously, and. is not influenced by 
sentiment. Its object is profit, and unless that is clearly discerned it is 
slow to move. There is mucli rislc also in a speculation 'vvbicli micrbt be 
altogether marred by a few falls of rain, which, would convert imminent 
fandne into moderate sufficiency." And thus, as a matter of fact, trade 
remains inactive until the uncertainty has become reality, when the task of 
replenishing the exhausted stocks, over an enormous area, is one of such vast 
proportions that, without railway advantages, it cannot bo accomplished 
before famine becomes master of the situation, and trade supplies arrive too 
late to save the lives of tens of thousands. 

There will doubtless he difficulties attendant on the practical workino. of 
the scheme, hut they will not, we think, be found insuperable. On the other 
hand, it is certain that the stored provision of an adequate supply of food 
for the poorest class in every village would give time for trade to operate, 
and, hy inspiring couiidence among the people, would prevent wandering and 
the disruption of local and familw ties, causes which have hitherto so much 
impeded the effectual administratid dief, and so greatly enhanced 

its cost. 

13. The main difficulty arises in making a beginning, inasmuch as it is 
impossible to predict the locality on which famine will fall, and, if the 
scheme were to he carried out in its integrity at the outset, it would he 
necessary to make provision for the whole period of 6d years, though only 
one fifth of the store would ho required in caCh 11 or 12 years of the famine 
cycle. As the value of onr suggestion is to be tested by experiment we 
would propose to proceed gradually, making one locality after another safe, 
after careful trials liacPproved ffiiat the plan was likely to succeed. If success 
should be assured, the plan might then he systematically entered upon, oh ' 
the basis of securing 666,000 tons in the first period of 11 years, which 
would be the whole quantity necessary to feed, for 5d years, 10 jDer cent, of 
the population of one fiftli part of India, the proportion here assumed do he 
difficult of access. The grain would bo bought in years of plenty, on the 
spot where grown, at ^l. a ton, delivered at the pits, and the cost of storage 
may he taken at 10.s., maldng together U. IO 5 . The quantity annnaily 
stored would he 60,000 tons, at the cost of about 270, 000^. This, when all 
was got into working oi'der, would be the annual cost during the first 11 
years, making a total of 2,950,000^. for securing, for 64i years, one tenth 
of the poorest of the population of one fifth part of India, against the effects 
of drought. _ In the eleventh year we may reckon that one fifth of the stores 
Will be requmecl to meet a famine, and this quantity, at a cost of 594,000b, 
should he replenished in the first two good seasons* afterwards. This would 
carry the country on till the famine period recurred 11 years subsequently. 
The whole cost at the end of 22 years would be 3,564,000b, or an annual 
average of 162,000b A second fifth would then again he consumed, and 
again replaced at a cost of 594,000b, raising the total expeildifcure from the 
beginning to 4,158,000b, which again carries the country on to the third 
famine, in the 33rd year, at an annual cost now falling to an average 
of. 126,000b The third fifth will then ho consumed and again replaced, 
raising the total cost to 4,752,000^., but lowering the average annual cost 
for 44 years to 108,000b And in like manner the fourth famine will 
then have eaten up the fourth fiftli, to be again replenished before the 
5oth year, raising the total cost to 5,346,000b ; the average animal cost for the 

97,000^, The last fifth will then he consumed 
by the htth famine, leaving in store a fresh stock of four fifths to commence 
a new famine cycle. The whole expenditure to the end of the first . Cycle of 

thus he 5,346,000b, hut this will leave stocks in h^d 
sufficient to carry on for 44 years more. / 

forward this proposal for partial storage more &s a means of 
saving life .ban of saving money, but the certainty of the latter would 
appear to ^ ® T^it e as great as the former. The annual famine insurance 
tuna of 1,500,000b would in' 65 years amount to 82,600,000b One fifth of 
this, taken for the one fifth part of ' the country with whicJi we have been 
c eahng, would be 16,600,000b, whilst the actual expenditure under our plan 
would be something less than one third of that sum j moreover, there would 
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remain in liand stocks to the value of 2,360, 000^. as a provision against 
future famine for the poorer class, in four fifths of the country to 'which the 
system of storage had been applied. The argument in para. 101 of the 
Report by which it is attempted to be shown that, by the multiplication of 
interest at 10 per cent., the ultimate cost will be extravagant, is qnite 
fallacious. The Government of India can raise money at 4 per cent., and, if 
any charge of interest for this object be legitimate, that should be the limit. 
But the necessary expenditure in making provision against famine come.s out 
of the current revenue, and is . no more chargeable with interest than the 
annual cost of any other branch of the j)ublic service. 

14. Without desiring in any way to depreciate the efforts of the many able 
officials who during the last century have given their attention to tlic 
question' of famine relief, we think that the terrible fact of five million people 
having been allowed to perish in the last famine is sufficient proof that past 
''.perience must serve more as a warning than a guide. The complete break 
wn that then occurred was bii ^^tion, on a larger scale, of the failure 
di has characterized the ad « ition of every Indian famine in this 

dry, with the single except! lat of 1874, which was ruled by the 

iple that, before all other consideifitions, the saving of life should be the 
first object of a Britisli Goverment, armed with absolute power, and therefore 
the more responsible for the lives of its helpless subjects. While we are thus 
unable to draw any comfort from the past, we do not differ from our colleagues 
in desiring to have labour in^return for State relief, though only so far as 
it is at once capable and useful ; nor do we at present couusel interference 
with trade, except in localities with which it has a.s yet imperfect means of 
communication, « « 

, Ja3[es Oaied. 

' H. E. Sullivan. 






